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JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D., 


THE EMINENT BAPTIST CLERGYMAN, 


HE average reader has been so much 
in the habit of seeing the names of 
Northern men quoted as eminent for 
scholarship in the Oriental tongues and 


ecclesiastical learning, that it may be a 
surprise to him to be told that the South 
has a clergyman who can be called great 
in these respects, on the warrant of a 
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reputation which extends much beyond 
the limits of the scholarly circles of his 
own country. 

Dr. John A. Broadus, Professor of 
New Testament Interpretation and Hom- 
iletics in the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary, has, from choice, devoted 
his life to Christian work, in spheres of 
marked usefulness, to be sure; but it 
would be acknowledged by all who know 
him that he possesses the natural gifts 
and varied acquirements which would 
long ago have won name and fortune 
had he elected some secular calling ap- 
propriate to his capabilities. 

The portrait of this gentleman indi- 
cates strength, stability, solidity, and 
soundness, rather than the lighter, more 
showy qualities of mind and character. 
He looks self-contained, self-assured, 
well satisfied with his inherent powers, 
and conscious that he is master of the 
situation. One would suppose that he 
was always ready, and never in a hurry; 
that he moved with steady strength and 
with a consciousness of being able to 
meet the emergency and to win success 
without help. 

His broad chest compares with the 
broad cheek-bones; his large neck com- 
pares well with his broad head ; his solid, 
fixed, strony features give an expression 
of solidity and stability, and latent pow- 
er. The temperament is favorable to 
endurance, and the exercise of physical 
strength and mental endurance. His 
brain is la’ ge, and evidently well nour- 
ished; hen :e his thoughts are harmoni- 
ous, his feelings steady, consistent, and 
self-assured. 

The am; litude of his forehead indi- 
cates breac:th and compass of mind, the 


power to reach upward and onward, solv- 


ing proble:ns which baffle many others, 
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and working out results without worri- 
ment or anxiety, which most men would 
have to struggle with ; for instance, he 
would stand at the head of a college or 
pastorate, or be a speaker of a congress, 
and his word would be law, his decision 
accepted ; and when other people would 
seem worn out, needing a vacation, he 
would remain fresh and able to continue 
without anything but his daily resting 
hours. He is a hard worker, and conse- 
quently presses his cause. As a boy, he 
usually tired out all his associates, be- 
cause he used his forces judiciously, and 
had a plenty to use. 

He is a man who can be angry and not 
boil over, who can reprove delinquents 
without abusing them, who can preach 
strong doctrines without seeming per- 
sonal. Some have to be angry before 
they are strong or brave; he is both 
strong and brave without the necessity of 
showing anger. When he is much pro- 
voked, and it will not help his cause, he 
does not permit himself to explode. 

His power to reason and criticise, his 
power to combine facts and logical argu- 
ments, to systematize and build up a 
subject or an argument, are shown in all 
his work, 

He has large Ideality, hence a sense of 
beauty, polish, perfection, pervades his 
work ; but he believes in strength first, 
beauty afterward. He makes a strong 
logical trellis before he puts forth an 
zsthetical and imaginative foliage. He 
sees the witty side, and uses that element 
to show an absurdity, that which is illog- 
ical. 

He reads the stranger, ana is able to 
control and mold men; hence his power 
to govern is remarkable. 

The top-head, in which the moral and 
religious organs are located, is largely 
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developed; and we judge he has very 
strong Firmness and no want of Self-es- 
teem. The base of his brain is large 
enough to give force and courage; and 
the signs of the social development are 
strong enough to make him a devoted 
friend and an affectionate companion. 

An organization like this would rark 
well in any department of effort and use- 
fulness, where the competition is strong 
and the duties demand courage, out- 
reaching thought, and dignity and force 
of character. 


JoHN ALBERT BROADUS was born in 
Culpepper County, Virginia, on the 24th 
of January, 1827. His family is of Welsh 
extraction, and the name was formerly 
spelled Broadhurst. His father was 
prominent for many years in political 
circles of the Old Dominion, and served 
his district in the Legislature. John com- 
pleted his studies at the University of 
Virginia, the honorable old institution 
which owes its existence, in great part, 
to Thomas Jefferson, whose interest in 
it was practically shown to the very close 
of the great statesman’s life. Dr. Gessner 
Harrison was then Professor of Ancient 
Languages, as he had been for more than 
a quarter of a century, and with him 
young Broadus formed a close intimacy. 
In after years one of the results of this 
friendship was the marriage of the quon- 
dam student-friend to the old professor’s 
daughter. In 1850 Mr. Broadus received 
his degree from the University, and a 
year later he was offered and accepted 
the position of Assistant Professor of 
Ancient Languages in his a/ma mater. 
This position he occupied about two 
years, when the opportunity came for his 
entering upon a sphere more in harmony 
with his leanings; the Baptist church 
of Charlottesville invited him to take its 
pulpit, and he accepted it. But the Uni- 
versity was loth to lose her - earnest 
alumnus, and in 1855 invited him to re- 
turn to her walls as chaplain. He did 





so, and officiated in that capacity two 
years. This relation did not quite meet 
his wants, as we find him two years later 
the pastor again of the Baptist church. 
As a young man he was eminently fitted 
for the place of ateacher. This the prom- 
inent members of Southern Baptist circles 
were not long in discovering; and when 
a vacancy occurred in the Theological 
Seminary he was looked to as among 
those best fitted to supply it. So, in 
1859 he was invited to take the Profes- 
sorship of New Testament Interpreta- 
tion and Homiletics, which he still oc- 
cupies. The seminary was then located 
at Greenville, S. C.; it is now in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

An acquaintance of Dr. Broadus says 
he “is a man of deep and varied scholar- 
ship, and of commanding ability in the 
pulpit. In his knowledge of the Greek 
of the New Testament, he is without a 
peer in the South. There are frequent 
calls upon him to preach in the churches 
in Louisville, and the announcement of 
his name does not fail to draw a large 
congregation. Even his own students, 
who attend his daily lectures, consider it 
a privilege to hear a sermon by him and 
to come under the sway of his power, 
which is remarkable in the lecture-room, 
but is far more so in the crowded as- 
sembly. The Baptist denomination in 
America has no man to-day of whom it 
is rightly more proud, and there is prob- 
ably no man in the denomination who 
has done more for it than Dr. Broadus.” 

As a man he is genial, and courteous 
in conduct, and very sympathetic, so that 
he wins upon first acquaintance. His 
students generally exhibit much affection 
for him, and he tgkes an almost parental 
interest in their mental growth and phys- 
ical comfort. 

He has published a volume or two of 
sermons, an account of a visit to Pales- 
tine,and lectures on the History of Preach- 
ing, which were delivered in the Newton 
Theological Seminary, Mass. In his own 
department of special irfstruction he has 
published little, principally a Review of 
the American Bible Union’s version of 
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the New Testament, which was contrib- 
uted to the Religious Herald of Rich- 
mond, Va., in 1867-69. 

As a speaker Dr. Broadus is remark- 
able for the simplicity, yet vigor, of his 
style. He wins the attention at once by 
the easy, off-handed manner of his open- 
ing, and develops the truth and applica- 
tion of the most profound principle with 
so much clearness, fertility of illustra- 
tion, and self-command, that the listener 
is surprised to find apparently easy what 
he had previously regarded as paradoxical. 

A quotation or two from an address 
delivered at a gathering of Christian 
workers, clerical and lay, at Chicago 
will, we think, fairly exemplify his cus- 
tomary manner. The subject under dis- 
cussion was “ How to Read the Bible”: 

“The main support of every individual 
is a Christian life, and the mainspring 
of all work must be the truth of God. 
Truth is the life-blood of piety. Truth 
is always more potent and precious when 
we draw it ourselves out of the Bible. I 
rode out yesterday with a kind friend, 
until presently we passed a little fountain- 
where the water fresh and sweet and 
bright was bursting from the hill-side. 
The water we drink in the houses here 
is delightful; it comes from the pure 
lake; but there it was a fountain, and 
there is nothing like drinking water out 
of a fountain; and I remembered what 
my Lord Bacon had said, ‘Truth from 
any other source than the Bible is 
like drawing water from a cistern; but 
truth drawn out of the Bible is like 
drawing water from a fountain.’ Oh, 
brethren, this Christian Word we have 
to-day in the world will be wise and 
strong and mighty, just,in proportion as 
its influence is drawn out by ourselves 
from the Word of God. And now I have 
come to speak to people who want to 
study the Bible, and would fain love it 
more and know it better. Iam not to 
speak to Biblical scholars, though such 
are present, no doubt; however, I am 
not to speak to ‘persons of great leisure, 
who can spend hours every day over their 
Bibles, and who may be able to build up 








a law to themselves from the precious 
word of God; but I am to speak to busy 
workers, most of them busy in the ordi- 
nary pursuits of human life, in their 
accounts and business affairs, and all of 
them busy, no doubt, in the varied work 
of Christian people in the world; and 
they wish to know how busy people 
should read the Bible, and how, with the 
time they have, they can make the most 
of their daily readings, and therefore they 
will be willing perhaps to listen. .... 
“The Bible is one book, but the Bible 
is many books. It is rather an interest- 
ing subject to look back upon the pro- 
cesses by which men ceased calling it 
‘books,’ and began to think of it as a 
book. You well know that the correct 
name means the sacred books, and when 
they borrowed the Greek word they call- 
ed it ‘ Biblia Sacra,’ and now that word 
has been changed to the single ‘ Bible’ in 
our language. Well, when the various 
writings of inspired men had all been 
completed and collected together, it be- 
gan to be thought of as one collection, 
complete with itself, and when men be- 
gan to note the singular and beautiful 
harmony which pervades this wonderful 
collection of books, they saw it was not 
only a complete collection of books, com- 
plete in themselves, but all in harmony 
with each other; and then the idea oc- 
curred to the Christian mind that this 
was really one book, and is a very beauti- 
ful thought, the internal harmony of all 
these various writings of inspired men. 
They were all written separately, and 
most of them published separately, and 
they were originally read separately from 
each other; and they have a different 
character, and, substantially, a separate 
meaning, and they should have a prac- 
tical influence over those who read 
them, and they ought to be read as sepa- 
rate books. And then, each one of them 
must be read as a whole, if we are to 
understand it well. You can not under- 
stand any book if you read it only by 
fragments. A cultivated gentleman at 
dinner to-day remarked that he was 
reading for the third time that beautiful 
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book of piety, ‘The Memorials of a Quiet 
Life,’ and that he was reading it fifteen 
minutes of every day during the third 
reading. That is very well when he is 
reading it for the third time, but if he 
had read it fifteen minutes of each day 
for the first time, he would not have 
learned the meaning of the book so well. 
John Locke had experience on this sub- 
ject; he said that in order to understand 
one of the Epistles of St. Paul, he must 
read it as a whole. Suppose a man has 
received a letter from an absent friend he 
loves very much, and he ‘teads a page of 
it to-day, and another to-morrow, and a 
third the next day, until completed, how 
much will he know about it when he is 
done with it? He tells you, I have been 
reading a letter from a very dear friend, 
and you ask him concerning its contents, 
and he does not quite know what it is 
about. You must take the letter as a 
whole, and sit down and read it from be- 
ginning to end, and see what it is all 
about, and then if it is very valuable you 
will afterward take it in parts and see 
what the letter says about this subject 
and that, and so on to the end. That is 
very plain common sense, and yet what a 
pity in dealing with the precious word of 
God, the idea has not sunk more deeply 
into the mind of the Christian world. 

“I will mention a little personal remi- 
niscence. It occurred a long time ago— 
I am afraid to tell you how long ago. I 
was a college student at the University 
of Virginia, and one day, in going away 
from a lecture, Dr. McGuffee, speaking 
to the students while the manner of read- 
ing the Bible was under discussion, said : 
‘I want you to get “Horn’s Introduc- 
tion,” and copy a paragraph there from 
John Locke in regard to reading the 
Bible as a whole.’ The young-man got 
it, and read it, and the thought sunk 
deep into ‘his heart of reading the Bible 
in that way, and in order to show you the 
impression that was made I must men- 
tion that one result of that was, a few 
years later that young man delivered 
a series of Sunday-night sermons on the 
life and writings of Paul, treating each 








Epistle as a whole. His discourse was 
given in the place where this advice was 
given, and the students of history crowd- 
ed the aisles and doors and filled a new 
church, and a few nights later the young 
man was drawn very reluctantly from the 
pastor he loved, to try to be the teacher 
of others in these things, and this man 
can now tell you, as he looks back over 
his life, how much of his success was due 
to the recommendation of this professor. 
Oh, that all teachers of young men might 
know what one little word will do in 
controlling the whole life of the young 
man who walks by your side!” 
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THE NOSE AND THE FACE.—A some- 
what singular fact has been observed 
with reference to the shape of the nose, 
or rather the setting of it in the face, so 
to speak. To be strictly correct, from 
the artist’s point of view, the nose should 
be accurately in the middle of the face, 
and at right angles with a line from the 
pupil of one eye to that of the other. As 
a matter of fact, it is rarely or never thus 


placed; it is almost invariably a little out 


of the “square,” and the fact of its being 
so is often that which lends a peculiar 
expression and piquancy to the face. A 
medical writer points out that there are 
anatomical reasons why a slight deviation 
from the true central line may be expect- 
ed, and that the nose which is thus ac- 
curately straight between the two eyes 
may after all be considered an abnormal 
one; the only absolutely true and correct 
organ being, in fact, that which deviates 
a little to the right or left. 
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LITTLE THINGS.—Springs are little 
things, but they are sources of large 
streams; a helm is a little thing, but it 
governs the course of a ship; a bridle-bit 
is a little thing, but we know its use and 
power; nails and pegs are little things, 
but they hold the parts of a large building 
together; a word, a look, a smile, a frown, 
are little things, but powerful for good or 
evil. Think of this, and mind the little 
things. : 
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ALASKA’S PROMISE. 


ITH the thermometer in the nine- 
ties it is agreeable for one to read 
or write about regions bathed in coolness 


far up toward the eternal ice of the polar | 


circle. Hence we have turned our gaze 
toward Alaska, and invite the redder to 
do the same. So near to the pole, its 
northern shores washed by Arctic seas, 
and possessing great fields of, glacier, 
contributing a perpetual series of icebergs 
to be floated downward in the Pacific, 





its temperature in summer is rarely un- 
comfortably warm in any part. And yet, 
in the southern region, particularly 
among the islands, the ocean current: 
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from the tropics so affect the temperature 
of winter that it rarely falls much below 
zero. The winters at Sitka, for instance, 
are by no means extremely cold. St. 
Paul, Minn., has a more rigorous temper- 
ature in winter. 

We are beginning to learn that this 
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new Territory contains resources which 
will eventually demonstrate the wisdom 
of its acquisition. 


wealth in its fisheries, its forests, its furs, 


its mines, and already many enterprising | 
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American merchants have established 
stations at different points. Alaska scen- 
ery too has its special wonders which 
must attract the tourist and artist. Mr. 
Conklin’s book, “Picturesque North- 
West,” from which the accompanying 
illustrations are derived, furnishes its 





readers a practical idea of the character of 
the country, and will disturb the serenity 


Travelers and pros- | of many who have been in the habit of 
pectors report incalculable stores of 


decrying it as a desolate, far-off tumble of 
rocks and ice. 
As shown in the engraving, Sitka has 


already attained a very respectable growth, 
and bids fair to become a metropolitan cen- 
ter before many years. 

Its situation is very happy, overlooking 
the bay of the same name from a fine 
elevation. This bay is a beautiful body 
of water—studded with islands in most 
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picturesque order, yet permitting the 
eye to glance through them upward 
upon the northern seas until the waters 
are lost in the horizon, and sea and 
sky commingle. There are visions here 


of a Grecian archipelago and an Ital- 
ian sunset. The bay is very well pro- 
tected on all sides, and its many islands 
give it a very interesting and varied 
character. 
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STUDIE IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER IX.—(CONTINUED). 


CEREBRAL LESIONS 


HE diseased conditions which have 

the most influence upon the skull 
are chronic lesions of the brain and of its 
membranes; hence that thickness and 
hardness which are found so frequently 
in the skulls of persons affected with men- 
tal derangements for a very long time. 
Next are the maladies known under the 
names of rachitis, scurvy, and syphilitic 
disorder. In some scorbutic cases the 
bones of the skull lose their consistency, 
and are atrophied to a remarkable extent. 
In Dr. Vimont’s collection there was the 
skull of a young man who had died of 


consumption which lasted three years, | 
and was accompanied toward the last | 


with scorbutic symptoms; the entire 
skull weighed but ten ounces. The ex- 
ternal table was not more than a quarter 
of a line in thickness, and at several 
places had completely disappeared, thus 
showing the diploe. 

Experienced physicians are aware that 


venereal disease is peculiarly destructive | 


to the skeleton. The skulls of persons 


who have died victims to its ravages often | 
present on the exterior a rough aspect | 


and numerous depressions similar to the 
markings of small-pox on the skin. 


Animals are subject to osseous growths | 


which may make their appearance on the 


outside or inside of the cranium. When | 
the abnormality is of interior develop- | 


ment its pressure upon the brain sub- 
stance is generally accompanied with 


more or less disturbance of the animal's | 
conduct. This in dogs has been known | 
to simulate epilepsy. In old dogs a de- | 
posit of calcareous matter on the inner | 


AND THEIR EFFECT. 


table of the skull and projecting into the 
channels between the convolutions is 
quite common. This has for its chief ef- 
fect to render them languid and sleepy 
with an excess of irritability when dis- 
turbed. Epilepsy is rare in dogs, but 
comparatively common in cats. As the 
latter are made much of in households, 
and fed and petted in a manner quite out 
of keeping with their true natures, it is 
| not singular that they should exhibit 
| phenomena indicative of physiological 
| derangement. 





ALTERATIONS IN THE CEREBRO-SPINAL 
SYSTEM AND ITS MEMBRANES. 


The maladies of the cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem and its membranous envelope may 
be either congenital or accidental. To 
the first class belong all monstrosities 
of form, and departures from the normal 

|in size and number of the parts which 
enter into its composition. This branch 
of the subject has already received our 
| consideration in part; but its most in- 
teresting features are far from exhausted. 
The brains of idiots show deficiency of 
| structure, the convolutions being consid- 
erably less developed and fewer in num- 
ber than in well-organized heads. 

The atrophy or loss of an entire hem- 
isphere of the brain has been met with, 
and it has been claimed by the observers 
that notwithstanding so great a defect the 
intellectual functions were apparently 
complete. As the organs of the brain 
like those of the physical senses are 
double, each hemisphere containing a 
complete set, a lesion of one side may oc- 
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cur without seriously affecting the other. 
Dr. Gall cites the case of an ecclesiastic 
who died suddenly of apoplexy; only 
three days before, he had been prosecu- 
ting the routine of his office with his cus- 
tomary ability. On opening his skull 
Gall found that the entire median region 
of the right hemisphere had undergone 
alteration, and was composed of yellow 
clotted matter. Some authors have stated 
that they have noted the absence of the 
corpus callosum, or optic thalami, or 
pineal gland. Meckel denies the occur- 
rence of such a cerebral condition as the 
absence of the pineal gland, and thinks 
that they who assert such a thing were 
not sufficiently exact in their observations. 
Scemmering, however, claims to have 
found this. body double. Meckel ‘is of 
opinion that this was only a peculiar di- 
vision of the gland. Vimont says that 
in examining a fox which had been killed 
by shot-gun, no trace of such a body 
could be tound, and that the animal’s 
previous history warranted no inference 
of mental disturbance. 

CEREBELLAR.—The only malformations 
of acongenital character which have been 
authentically observed in the cerebellum 
have consisted in a diminution of its size, 
and of the number of its laminz. 

It is not within the plan of this treatise 
to enter into a general discussion of trau- 
matic or accidental affections of the 
brain, as that would involve too broad a 
field of inquiry; but it is important that 
we consider some of the injuries or lesions 
which have a close bearing upon the phe- 
nomena of brain-function, and serve to 
demonstrate the influence of nervous tis- 
sue upon the mind. 

It has already been seen that where a 
part of the convolutions are wanting 
idiocy is observed; and the proof is there- 
fore incontestable of the relation between 
brain-organization and intellectual func- 
tion. The number of accidental affec- 
tions which have been carefully examined 
for the purpose of deriving information 
with reference to the connection between 
organ and function are very numerous, 
and certain facts are tabulated as beyond 





dispute. For instance, one of the effects 
of apoplexy is a more or less complete 
impairment of the intellectual faculties. 
Their partial impairment demonstrates 
clearly enough that the brain does not 
act en masse, or as a whole in its func- 
tions, but that different functions belong 
to this or that part of it. Peculiar dis- 
turbances are known to follow an apo- 
plectic attack, such as loss of the memory 
of proper names, or of language, other- 
wise the mental state known as aphasia. 
Of this many instances are reported. 
The subjects of it will exhibit their av- 
erage intelligence in other respects, rec- 
ognize friends, discriminate teadily with 
regard to food and drink ; show at once 
on its presentation whether an object is 
desired or not; in many cases working at 
their ordinary employment with their 
customary zeal, and often being perfectly 
well, with the single exception of being 
unable to speak coherently. 

One of the early, well-authenticated 
cases is that reported by Mr. Hood, of 
Kilmarnock, Scotland. The subject was 
a man sixty-five years old, who suddenly 
evinced a difficulty in speaking. He had, 
in fact, quite forgotten the names of nat- 
ural objects, while his memory of past 
experiences appeared, with the single ex- 
ception of names, to be as good as ever. 
His senses were also clear and active, and 
he was able to work. He, however, com- 


plained of uneasiness and aches in the _ 


eyes and region of the eyebrows. Mr. 
Hood advised the application of leeches, 
and also that a blister should be placed 
upon the left temple. This treatment 
was adopted, and relief appears to have 
followed it. The man, however, did not 
recover his memory of names, but in the 
course of a month or two had acquired 
considerable skill in making himself un- 
derstood by signs. Within half a year 
from the first of the attack he died, and 
the autopsy, which was made immediately 
afterward, revealed changes of the cere- 
bral substance in the left hemisphere. In 
the convolutions of the anterior lobe, 
where it rests upon the middle region of 
the orbitary plate, were two small cysts, 
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lodged in a depression whith appeared to 
extend from this point to the ventricle, 
where it expanded in the form of a trump- 
et. The right hemisphere indicated no 
unusual condition.* 

Messrs Bouillaud, Lallemand, Serres, 


* Edinburgh Phrenological Fournai, Vol. Ill. 
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and others are among the observers who 
have contributed to the older testimony 
with reference to the existence of an or- 
gan for speech. Among the many late ob- 
servers is Dr: Charcot, of the great hospital 
at La Salpetriere, Paris, who has contribu- 
ted several important cases to the history 
of Aphasia. 


FORM AND GROWTH OF HEAD. 


B* the engraving, copied from an En- 

glish book by Nicholas Morgan, it is 
designed to illustrate the form and relative 
size of the head, from infancy to the age 
of fifty years. The chief magnitude of 
the inner or infantile figure is seen to be 
upward and backward from the opening 
of the ear. The anterior, or intellectual 
region, is comparatively small. As nat- 


ure is economical in many ways, that 
portion of the brain which is first needed 
by the infant to preside over animal life, 


is of ample size, while the intellectual 
and moral region, not needed at first, 
is kept small, for an obvious reason. The 
opening of the ear in this case is exactly 
in the middle of the head, but the back 
portion being higher, is much the larger. 

The second outline shows the same 
head, developed by increased age, in 
which the anterior part of the head has 
increased in size more than the back 
part, showing nine parts in front and 
seven parts behind the ear. In the third 
outline, as will be seen, it has increased 





still more in front of the ear, and in the 
anterior, upward expansion, than it has 
in the back part; and the last, or outer 
figure, showing a head at fifty years of age, 
at its best maturity, has been increased 
mainly in the upper and forward parts. 

The brain will grow, if it be exercised, 
and is connected with a body sufficiently 
large and healthy to give requisite sup- 
port to the brain, until the age of sixty- 
five, though many grow little after the 
thirtieth year. The brains represented 
in the diagram would contain—tst, 38 
cubic inches; 2d, 75 inches; 3d, 114 inch- 
es; 4th, 150 inches, admitting them to be 
of only average size; but it has been as- 
certained by thousands of careful meas- 
urements of heads, by the late Mr. James 
Straton, of Scotland, that the largest so 
measured, would give, Ist, 48 cubic inches; 
the 2d, 95 inches; the 3d, 143 inches, and 
the 4th, 190 inches; thus showing, as in 
the average, a great, gradual increase of 
brain. 

Now if the reader will refer back to the 
May Number of this paper, and consider 
the radical lengthening of the fibers of 
the brain, from the center to the circum- 
ference as therein shown, he will see in 
the present diagram the effect of such 
growth from infancy to mature life. Yet 
there are no “bumps,” and the true phre- 
nologist never looks for any, but for ra- 
dial distance from the brain center.— 
Practical Phrenologist. 

WHOEVER looks fora friend without im- 
perfections will never find what he seeks. 
We love ourselves with all our faults,and we 
ought to love our friends in a like manner. 
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WELSH PREACHING 


Lys unsatisfactory was the status of 
Welsh religion at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. The ecclesiasti- 
cal salt had lost its savor. There were 
churches not a few; but the stars about 
the candlesticks moved in questionable 
orbits, and so flickered with uncertain 
light that doubt was begotten whether 
they were in Christ’s hand. The Squire 
might have patterned after Sir Roger De 
Coverley, yet had evidently forgotten to 
supply his Vicar with ready-made ser- 
mons; and like him of Wakefield was ac- 
customed to go to sleep in the most pa- 
thetic parts of his homily. The best idea 
of the church was its needful service as 
an appendage of good government. The 
so-called better classes were generally 
godless, and the lower given to brutality 
and vice; and Sabbath games and rustic 
dances drew off the population from all 
serious worship. 

About the time when Whitefield was 
drawing the English masses to the true 
ideal of the Cross the fire of God fell 
upon Daniel Rowlands, Griffith Jones, 
and Howell Harris. Nominally church- 
men they were discountenanced by Epis- 
copal authority. The successors of the 
apostles discredited their apostolic zeal, 
and thrust them beyond the church walls ; 
its men of uncommon energy and orator- 
ical endowment, they went evangelizing 
through the Principality, extemporizing 
the grassy bank, the church-yard tomb- 
stone, the empty wagon, and the rough 
table, as acceptable pulpits. In the Mark- 
et-places, at the Fair-days, or at the gath- 
erings for criminal execution, the untiring 
evangelists made themselves heard. Row- 
lands was silenced by his Bishop; but 
his parishioners built him an Indepen- 
dent chapel, where to dense crowds he 
preached on the Sabbath. Howell Har- 
ris was a. layman, and preached for near- 
ly half a century to immense and weep- 
ing throngs who followed him as the 
multitudes did the Saviour. When, in 
1738, Whitefield met him on his first visit 
to Wales, “their souls met and blended 








AND WHAT IT DID. 


like two flames,” and they two went forth. 
the great English preacher baptized with 
Welsh fire to “set the whole Principality 
into a flame.” Howell Harris was a man 
mighty in oratory and Christian experi- 
ence; but Wesley said he owed nothing 
to art or education. Preaching often 
three or four times a day, in nine weeks 
traveling over thirteen counties, often 
preaching to the people at midnight, and 
sometimes for weeks together never tak- 
ing off his clothes, he moved as a column 
of evangelistic fire among the people. 
Howell Davis was another associate. He 
was a churchman of the school of Jones 
and Rowlands, preaching everywhere, yet 
especially toa church of two thousand 
communicants which, it is said, had to be 
emptied twice to make way for a third 
congregation to receive the communion 
at his hands. David Rowlands was or- 
dained when twenty years of age, but 
with no pretensions to piety; an expert 
rather in revels and games than in sermon 
or prayer. Griffith Jones, and a Dissent- 
ing minister named Pugh, were the in- 
struments of his conversion. When he 
was twenty-five years of age he became a 
transformed man, to the wdnder of his 
congregation. He threw himself body 
and soul into his sermons, and when he 
preached, the churches were crowded to 
suffocation. The church-yards were filled 
to hear him speak. The sleepers were 
awakened, and those as dead in sin as the 
buried forms reposing in their graves 
were oblivious to active life, were aroused 
as in Ezekiel’s Valley of Vision. The ef- 
fects of his impassioned utterances were 
unexampled, and his hearers would fall 
powerless to the earth. People came 
fifty or sixty miles to hear his awakening 
discourses. On sacramental Sabbaths 
his communicants would count from two 
thousand to two thousand five hundred, 
coming as the Jews came to the Passover, 
and returning home joyfully singing 
psalms and hymns upon their way. He 
was as mighty in the pulpit when seventy 
years old as he was when fifty; and for 
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nearly fifty years his immense popularity 
never suffered abatement. His voice was 
one of unusual power, and thousands 
would listen as entranced to his preach- 
ing in the open air. His elocution was 
unrivaled, a remarkable revival of relig- 
ion commencing in his congregation 
through the touching and piercing tones 
in which he read the words of the Litany, 
“ By thine agony and bloody sweat, Good 
Lord, deliver us!” the people beginning 
to weep and cry aloud as if moved by su- 
pernatural power. In preaching, his 
voice, animation, zeal, pathos, appear- 
ance, were beyond description; his face 
glowed like an angel’s, and his hearers 
seemed to be brought face to face with 
the burning cherubim and fiery cloud. 
Every muscle and nerve of his body 
worked in harmony with the strugglings 
of his soul, so that, as one who heard him 
said, “I did not know that my feet were 
on the ground; I had no idea where I was, 
on earth or in heaven.” 

These apostolic men were succeeded 
by others of a kindred faith and zeal. 
Their mantles fell upon Elishas at the 
plow, who found a higher calling in the 
barren soil of human depravity—upon 
Amoses among the herdsmen like Christ- 
mas Evans—upon weavers’ boys, like the 
wonderful John Elias, of whom an intel- 
ligent old saint remarked after hearing 
his first sermon: “The Lord keep him 
from error; the people will have to be- 
lieve whatever he says.” 

There was Robert Roberts, who so 
spake that no one could question his sin- 
cerity, the sermon being an outgrowth of 
what was to him the most intense reality, 
speaking of heaven or hell as if he had 
just seen them. There was Williams of 
Werne, the contemporary of the latter, 
and of Elias, and Christmas Evans, who 
would hesitate to preach till he was on 
fire with hisssubject, and felt that he was 
drenched through and through with the 
spirit of his theme. These men com- 
pelled the attention of the multitudes in 
the spirit of the old Greek who said: 
“Strike, but hear me!” or in that of 
Whitefield, who, if he beheld any lagging 





attention, would exclaim: “I must, and 
will be heard!” They drew upon the 
hearts of the people. Nothing drew like 
a sermon, because they were determined 
to make it draw. That was their high 
calling. They emptied the theater and 
filled the church. The circus went beg- 
ging, while the conventicle was the at- 
traction of the country-side. The fair- 
day would often suffer in attendance, but 
the field-preacher would not fail of hear- 
ers. Balls and merry-makings were for- 
saken for the conference and prayer- 
meetings. Intervening miles between a 
popular preacher and the people were 
regarded as small obstacles to bring them 
together, if without horse or vehicle they 
had the use of their own feet. Rainy 
weather or stormy skies could not keep 
them back; they would listen attentively 
toa long sermon amid the weeping clouds, 
because the descending truth was too 
precious to be lost. 

The results arrested the attention of 
the world. As in no other country the 
population attended publicworship, Bi- 
bles were in every house, and studiously 
read. The books printed, circulated, and 
tead were soundly religious. Infidel pub- 
lications could find no purchasers or 
readers. The Sabbath day was the great 
day, and to foreigners nothing seemed so 
wonderful as the numerous places of 
worship, so filled with hearers, not only 
on the Sabbath day, but in week days. 
The people became eminently moral. 
The corrupt and debasing customs of 
former times became unknown; and the 
moral and intellectual character of Wales 
and Welshmen was transformed by the 
ministry of the Word. The name of a 
Welshman became the synonym of intel- 
ligence, industry, reliability, and pure re- 
ligion. Even Bible-loving Scotland was 
left behind; the preachers being, as a 
class, more zealous, and the agencies em- 
ployed more numerous. The causes of 
this phenomenon need attention. What 
was the reforming power? It was mani- 
festly the preaching of the Gospel, but 
the preaching was of a marked kind. In 
its spirit and volume it was Calvinistic, 
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whether Episcopal, Methodist, or Baptist ; 
not the dry bones of a theological system, 
but the body of living truth descended 
from the skies to lead men there. The 
preacher came with a “Thus saith the 
Lord,” and that was the end of all con- 
troversy; he did not apologize for it, or 
seek to tone it down, but urged it on the 
conscience, and left it there to do its 
work. The preaching was not in the 
learning of the Schools. Rowlands was 
no college graduate. Harris was repelled 
from entering Oxford by an insight into 
itsimmoralities. Griffith Jones and How- 
ell Davis were by no means scientific. 
Neither Christmas Evans nor John Elias 
could lay any claim to scholastic training. 
Robert Roberts, deformed and insignifi- 
cant in person, a broken reed, and as if 
shaken by the wind, became transformed 
in preaching, was mighty in the Script- 
ures, and overpowering in persuasion. 
Classical knowledge was to him among 
the unknowable; yet he had that which 
the erudite Owen envied in Bunyan, and 
which led him to confess his willingness 
to surrender his learning for the acquisi- 
tion of the illiterate preacher’s power. 
College curriculums and diplomas might 
adorn a Shakespeare and a Burns, a Pat- 
rick Henry and John B. Gough, but not 
create them. There are gifts of nature 
and grace which no book knowledge, no 
lingual attainments or mathematical abil- 
ity can bestow. No training can change 
a black-bird into,a nightingale, or a Sam- 
uel Hopkins into a Chrysostom. Let 
not this tend to the depreciation of learn- 
ing, but to the exaltation of genius. 

Next to the fervent piety of these Welsh 
preachers was that quality denominated 
by an English statesman, “d/ood earnest- 
ness.” Every faculty of body and mind 
was rendered tributary to bringing God’s 
fire into the listening congregation. From 
the impulses of a roused nature, it vented 
itself in tears, cries, appeals, arguments, 
and unrestrained emotion ; being at times 
the organ-tones of the celestial choir ; the 
rushing of a Carmel-wind or the descend- 
ing fire; the shooting of Sinai’s flames, 
or the rocking of the earth beneath the 











tread of Omnipotence coming to judg- 
ment. So the preaching-places became 
Mounts of Law or Gerizims of blessing; 
Zions of grace or Jerusalem visions of 
peace, in which the powers of the world 
to come were brought sensibly before the 
congregation. The preacher spoke as 
Paul would speak, fresh from his sight of 
the Paradise of God and the third heav- 
ens of all unutterable things. They could 
not understand why a Garrick, a Kemble, 
or a Kean should present fiction as truth, 
the voice, the action, the look, wrought up 
to the utmost intensity of feeling, wetting 
the stage with tears, and making many 
of the audience faint; and the preachers 
of the great verities of the universe set 
them before a congregation as if they were 
of no more personal concern than the belts 
of Jupiter or the rings of Saturn. They 
knew that members of Parliament of lead- 
ing ability and influence thundered and 
lightened in their speeches ; the great Earl 
of Chatham spoke with lightning in his 
eye, while his lips seemed clothed with 
thunder, so that Walpole called him 
“ Old Garrick”; that Sheridan, and Grat- 
tan, and Fox, and O’Connell uttered 
themselves as combinations of alternate 
cloud, flame, and whirlwind; giving rein 
to every varied feeling; shouting, stamp- 
ing, walking to and fro under the inspi- 
ration of this subject, assuming every va- 
riety of attitude, being pugilist or gladia- 
tor, as the torrent of their eloquence de- 
manded. Would the needful for the or- 
ator of a Parliamentary measure be un- 
becoming the spokesman of salvation? 
Such philosophy was never learned where 
angels burn with zeal, where,Jesus wept 
in his discourse, and Paul besought with 
tears. It might have been taught in 
Laodicea, but never at the Jerusalem 
Pentecost. It was born of State craft, 
semi-infidel moderatism, and prescribing 
laws and manners where holy nature 
should be heard ; vented the proverb, “dull 
as a sermon,” and made the Lord’s house 
a spiritual dormitory. Not so thought 
Whitefield, who compelled Garrick to ad- 
mit that while he was but a J/ayer the 
preacher was rea/. Not thus thought 
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Edward Irving or his older associate, Dr. 
Chalmers ; not thus thought the kingly 
preachers of Wales, or Rowland Hill, 
or Guthrie, or Duffey, or E. N. Kirk, or 
Gavazzi, or Spurgeon. The Pulpit, not 
the platform, the bar, or the stage, should 
be the center of true eloquence. Why 
should Lord Chatham speak as if his 
mouth was clothed in thunder and his 
eyes blazing with lightning; a Grattan 
present himself in his political utterance 
as a combination of cloud, whirlwind, and 
flame; a Mirabeau deliver his speeches 
with dilated nostrils, his whole system 
swayed as by electric irritability or preter- 
natural agitation ; a Choate plead his case, 
so carried away with the intensity of his 
feeling, as to be dripping with perspira- 
tion, running his tremulous fingers, long 
and bony, through his curling locks, 
while the convulsive jerks of his body 
seemed to shake every bone in its socket ; 
a Pinkney so present his cause in Con- 
gress with such vehemence and volcanic 
force as to move the members at his will ? 
Shoulda Clay so present his political ideas 
that every muscle of his face, every move- 
ment of his hand, every tone of his voice 
impressed his auditors with his sincerity 
as a mighty intellect burning through his 
body of flesh to lead men to do what he 
deemed desirable for the nation’s well- 
being; should a Chalmers surround his 
pulpit as with a blaze of fire; a Knox 
be so carried away with the spirit of his 
theme as to lift it to the throne of God; 
and a Christmas Evans so pleading for 
Christ as to lead his hearers to break 
forth into hosannas of prayers and hal- 
lelujahs of praise, be censured as lower- 
ing the dignity of the pulpit, and making it 
the place of theatric display ? This guard- 
ing the dignity of the pulpit has been 
too often the repression of the voice of 
Nature, the negation of common sense, 
and the enthronement of dullness. The 
Savonarolas of the sacred desk never at- 
tempted the ro/e of the tragedian; they 
only endeavored to be true to their call- 
ing—the baptism of fire. 

The preacher’s office demands the 
highest eloquence, feeling, and earnest- 





ness, because all other subjects of inter- 
est to human beings are inferior to his. 
He who does not feel this, fails to com- 
prehend his mission. His subject, must 
be all or it is nothing. Salvation is infi- 
nite or else unworthy of attention. Its 
theme is inspiration itself, making tribu- 
tary imagination, fashion, zeal: reason 
illuminated, logic inflamed, sympathy 
aroused with intensest emotion to achieve 
its greatest results; embodying patriot- 
ism in defence of the everlasting Father- 
land, the pressure of business for ending 
gain or loss, love for the sum of all ex- 
cellence and beauty, together with a re- 
gard for the rights of God and the wel- 
fare of the universe. The philippics of 
Demosthenes against the tyrant of Mace- 
don, the invectives of a Cicero against Cat- 
aline, the pleadings of a Chatham for the 
rights of the colonies, the fervid strain of 
a Patrick Henry against the encroach- 
ments of the Crown, may all be combined 
in the preacher of the everlasting Gospel 
against tyrannies, encroachments, and 
servitudes which dwarf the former into 
absolute littleness. 

Here old Welsh preachers regarded the 
sermon as God’s instrument of power, a 
divine ordinance, and the pulpit a throne 
where Revelation uttered its voice. 
They would not admit the right of the 
rostrum, the bar, or the stage to interest 
men in temporal affairs more than the 
vantage ground given them by God him- 
self above allofthem. Hence if they did 
not see their congregations moved upon 
to the strictest attention, melted into 
tears or raised into rejoicing, the sermon 
was regarded as a failure for which they 
were responsible. A virtue had gone out 
of them which they had failed to nurture 
and keep. If they often misjudged in 
this, the error was on the right side: re- 
garding the sermon not so much as an 
intellectual treat, but as a moving force 
to reformation of life. Hence the in- 
quiry was common, “What is the £ey to 
effective preaching?” How could they 
make the sermon the way of God’s truth 
to the heart? Christmas Evans used to 
say that by careful hearing he got it from 
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Robert Roberts. This monarch of the 


pulpit, who owed nothing to his personale, 
could hardly sleep a wink before preach- 
ing his mighty sermons. He would walk 
about his chamber excited by his lively 
conceptions, roll at times upon the floor 
in troubled thought and prayer until he 
was all aglow with his subject. Evans 
generally went through a singular pro- 
cess : he would walk about, Bible in hand, 
abstracted from all earthly objects, 
breathing out prayers or excited words, 
and then with his face calm and bright 
walk fully prepared into his pulpit. Liv- 
ingstone, before his sermon at the Kirk of 
Shotts, where five hundred were convert- 
ed, was thus exercised all night. Dr. 
Chalmers would pace about his study, 
speaking and gesticulating till an affatus 
seemed to fall upon him. Whitefield 
could be heard praying before sermons 
time: “Lord, I can not go unless thou go 
with me!” John Welsh, the Scottish 
oracle, would rise from his bed and, wrap- 
ped in his plaid, go through this soul- 
struggle in order to success. Daniel 
Rowlands was of the mind that unless he 
was heated or inflamed by prolonged 
meditation and prayer, he was disquali- 
fied for the delivery of his message. 
The study and closet of these worthies 
was the Jerusalem in which they tarried 
until they were empowered from on high. 
“Why is it,” said the celebrated Sydney 
Smith, “that we are natural everywhere 
but in the pulpit? No man expresses 
warm and animated feelings anywhere 
else with his mouth alone, but with his 
whole body; he articulates with every 
limb, and talks from head to foot with a 
thousand voices. Why this holoplexia 
on sacred occasions only? .... Why 
are we, who are rocked in the cradle of 
ancient genius, who hold in one hand 
the Book of Wisdom of God, and in the 
other grasp that eloquence which ruled 
the Pagan world, why are we never to 
rouse, to appeal, to inflame, to break 
through every barrier up to the very 
haunts and chambers of the soul?” 
What thanks are due to these grand 
preachers of a revived Gospel in showing, 











both from nature and grace, for what the 
pulpit was designed, and what it could 
accomplish ! 

They had a deep conviction of the ne- 
cessity of a preaching temperament, a ne- 
cessity more binding than the wearing of 
a black gown. If a man had it not, they 
doubted much his call from God. The 
ministerial call involved ministerial /7- 
ness. As all men could not be poets or 
singers, so many were never called to the 
pulpit because with no ascension gifts, no 
prophet’s mantle, no divine exswathement 
revealing their mission. It was the need- 
ful anointing, and if temporarily want- 
ing, they struggled for it until they could 
themselves see and feel the great themes 
of Revelation. If the actor strove to lose 
his own personality in his Hamlet or Lear, 
so the minister of Bible character and 
truth must be identified with them in 
soul-experience, compelling the attention 
of the people, as would a rousing Peter 
or weeping Paul. To ascend the pulpit 
as with a special message from God, to 
carry into it the ey of access to immor- 
tal minds, to feel that they must be heard, 
and that they could not and must not fail 
without a sense of blameworthiness, made 
the production of a sermon and the abili- 
ty to preach it, an agony, an effort of the 
whole heart, conscience, intellect, and 
imagination. Thus endowed, the preach-_ 
er ascended his pulpit, rose to deliver his 
message as the mouth-piece of God; he 
swayed from side to side, he moved back- 
ward and forward; like Chalmers, his 
movements seemed begirt with sacred 
flame; like Robert Hall, his sentences 
came like the recoil of heavy artillery; 
or like Robert Roberts, he seems like the 
mighty angel, having the everlasting 
Gospel to preach, so that one boy said to 
another: “Is he a man or an angel? 
Good heaven! but how much better an 
angel preaches than a man!” The 
orator’s face glowed with celestial light, 
growing more and more impassioned, a 
divine afflatus seemed to surround him; 
then the Welsh Awy/, meaning full sail, 
bursts from him; a wild, irregular chant 
of triumphant utterances, or wailing ca- 
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dences; speaker and hearer were carried 
along in a current of irrepressible excite- 
ment, of murmur, assent, praying, or 
shouting “ Amen,” “ Bendigedig,” “ Dio- 
beh-lyth”; in some intermingled with 
joyous laughter, and by others with 
pouringtears. The preacher stopped, the 
sermon had accomplished its end; it had 
centered the people into the great reali- 
ties of God. 

The best test of preaching is what zt 
does. Too much of it at the present day 
is severely intellectual. It is aimed too 
high. This straining at strong thinking 
and fine writing makes so many sermons 
delivered before ecclesiastical bodies so 
tame and profitless. The demand of the 
age is for more Aeart-eloquence, more 
fire, more oratory, more emotion. The 
full and eloquent preacher will ever leave 
behind the one of great profundity and 
heavy delivery. Learned preachers will 
go begging for a pulpit from church to 
church, while the Bunyans, the Evanses, 
and the Moodys will ever be in demand. 
Lengthening the period of theological 
study will not meet the cry of our con- 
gregations, unless the learning is the how 
to move the people to feeling and action. 
The successful candidates for the ministry 
may fail in mathematics or the classics; 
but they must not fail in the preaching 
temperament, the burning heart, or the 
eloquent tongue. * As the true poet is not 
made, but Jorn, so the enthroned mon- 
archs of homiletics must come forth with 
endowments education can polish, but not 
bestow; and a partially-educated Row-” 
lands or Finney will lead their thousands 
to Christ by their sterling eloquence, 
where a James VOler or Samuel Hopkins 
will preach to empty seats. This is the 
derivable lesson from the results of Welsh 
preaching. REV. JOHN WAUGH. 





TRELAWNEY, THE FRIEND OF SHELLEY 
AND Byron.—A writer in the Whitehall 
Review said of this well-known English- 
man: “The last time I saw him was at 
his place at Sompting, on the South 





Downs. His own particular sitting-room 


there reminds one considerably of a ship’s 
cabin; it is very plainly furnished, with- 
out curtains, and the wall-paper, bril- 
liantly colored like a child’s picture-book, 
has small square designs of different 
nations engaged in characteristic occupa- 
tions. In the morning I heard this 
wonderful old man, now aged eighty- 
seven, singing as he rose. He always 
takes a kind of air-bath before dressing, 
draws his own water, and chops his own 
wood. He breakfasts off cold water, 
bread, and fruit, which he eats standing. 
The crumbs of his table he scatters on 
the window-sill for the birds, being very 
fond of animals generally. He is ex- 
tremely abstemious, taking only one 
solid meal a day, and, like his beloved 
Shelley, he prefers a diet consisting of 
vegetables, milk, and fruit. His astonish- 
ing health and strength ought certainly 
to make many converts to his mode of 
living. He goes out every day, no matter 
how inclement the weather may be, and 
of late years, when he has chiefly lived 
at Sompting, he strolls to a duck-pond 
and feeds the ducks. He has a fondness 
for children, and, if unobserved, will walk 
with a stray child clinging to his hand, 
and regale it with ‘Turkish Delight,’ a 
favorite sweetmeat of his own. Winter 
and summer he wears the same costume 
—no under-clothing and no extra outer- 
clothing. His air and appearance are 
singularly commanding.” 
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THE WOODMAN’S CHIPS. 


A spring-tide stream meanders through 

A hill-side forest, pathless, deep, 

Where rapids o’er great boulders leap, 

And into foam swift currents brew : 

While burly chips that woodmen hew, 

Where gummy logs the steeps bestrew, 

Are eddied into dizzy whirl, 

And into merry spinnings twirl ; 

Till floating on they reach the flume, 

Past bulky logs in mooring boom, 

And dash with mad onset anew, 

To dripping, ever-turning wheel, 

Beveath the saw that cleaves the deal, 

And there are quickly lost to view. 
CLARKE W. HARRINGTON. 
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Domestic happiness, 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 
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MAN AND WOMAN IN SOCIETY. 


iy? every nation the man performs the 
heavy labor: he cuts down the forest, 
builds the fences, breaks up the land, 
plants the fruit-trees, digs the canals, 
builds the bridges, railroads, engines, and 
steam-ships, erects private and public 
buildings, constructs aqueducts, docks, 
forts, and arsenals, mines the silver, gold, 
and other metals, works them into forms 
of use and beauty, carves cameos and cuts 
diamonds. All great inventions, all ma- 
chinery in our factories and mills, all heavy 
furniture, and the most part of carpets, 
dress-goods, and cloth fabrics are his work. 
In a few European States women toil in 
the fields, and somewhat in the coal-mines 
of England; but with slight exceptions, 
man subdues the fields and makes the 
private and public works that are neces- 
sary for carrying on commerce, manu- 
factures, scientific research, and the arts. 





Our finest poets, our wisest prose- 
writers, our greatest artists, our chief | 
sculptors, our grand musicians have been 
men. In looking through early history | 
we see how rarely it has been necessary 
to mention women as originating or per- 
fecting any work of magnitude. For 
such works great physical strength and 
great mental endurance were requisite, 
and nature has not equally endowed wom- 
en with either of these attributes. It is 
evident man was designed to do the heavy, 
mechanical work of the world. 

As God formed the trees of the forest 
and the field-lilies, so He made man and 
woman—one for sturdy uses chiefly, the 
other to show the skill and delicacy of 
His handiwork. It is not seemly, or 
beautiful, or good, for women to mingle 
unduly in the harsh, rough labors of life. 





Woman is the home-maker; there can be | 
no homes unless she create and maintain | 


them. A man can not make a home by 
himself; yet woman can, and she shows at 
once this is her truest and best sphere. 
Woman is the natural nurse and instruct- 
or of childhood. It is her province to 
kiss, fondle, and caress the cooing infant, 
to teach the lisping child, and mould al- 
most at will the growing man or woman. 

Doubtless man first organized govern- 


.ments, made laws and established a degree 


of security in the possession of property, 
life, and liberty; heginvented printing, 
wrote the earliest books, built and endow- 
ed the first schools and universities, estab- 
lished professorships and filled them. In 
truth, man seems to hold his present 
position in society by right of having 
created the position. We have noauthor- 
ity for supposing him to be an usurper who 
has driven woman from her original fields 
of labor. 

Woman’s work in early days was un- 
doubtedly domestic, including cooking, 
spinning, weaving, making of garments 
and embroidery. Gradually her sphere of 
labor has widened and now includes clerk- 
ing, book-keeping, telegraphing, wood- 
carving and engraving, editing, singing, 
speaking and acting upon the stage, 
teaching, painting of pictures, making of 
statues, authorship, and the learned pro- 
fessions. Woman’s sphere has widened 
more in mental than in manual ways, for 
she is more nearly man’s equal mentally 
than physically, and until she is his phys- 
ical equal she can not become fully his 
mental equal. 

Woman's position has almost universal- 
ly been the position of a child ; the child 
of the father and the child of the hus- 
band. She has had little independence 
of thought or action, being always fettered 
by dress, etiquette, and masculine author- 
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ity. The poorer class of women, in 
every land, have been, and are now, the 
most independent in their movements, in 
their dress, in freedom from criticism, and 
in changing their places of residence. A 
man comes and goes without inquiry or 
suspicion. A woman must be accom- 
panied by her “ uncles, aunts, or cousins ”; 
every one must be informed wherefore 
and whither she journeys, else she incurs 
distrust and risks loss of caste. In those 
old, savage days when mankind was so 
fierce and dissolute, woman needed to be 
surrounded by every protection to insure 
safety. Now that society has changed 
and women are frequently obliged to de- 
pend upon their own resources they need 
more freedom of movement and action. 

“Superfluous women” formerly found 
refuge in convents, or were taken into 
the homes of kinsmen to be cared for 
and protected, spending their lives in 
spinning, weaving, and embroidery. 
Those days are passed, convents now are 
few, and few are the relatives who wish 


' to support any women save those of their 


own immediate houschold. There remain 
then two alternatives for honorable wom- 
en: work or—suicide. ‘What shall they 
do?” “Why, teach!” That is the al- 
most invariable answer to the question, 
What shall the superfluous women do? 
And this brings us to the question of 
“women and the schools.” 

The schools in every land have been 
reluctantly, but slowly opened to girl- 
pupils. Three centuries ago in France a 
young girl wished to establish a girls’ 
school in her native village. Her father, 
horrified at the idea of a woman’s wish 
to become so conspicuous, called together 
four doctors of the law, “to decide wheth- 
er teaching girls were not a work of the 
devil.” In the schools founded by the 
Pilgrims, girls were allowed to attend 
two hours daily. They were taught read- 
ing, writing, and the rudiments of arith- 
metic. In 1688, Fenelon, one of the 
earliest champions of female education, 
published a work “Upon the Education 
of Girls.” The change of opinion in re- 
gard to girls’ education from that time 





is now very marked. To-day all depart- 
ments of thought and knowledge are 
open to women. True, a few Universi- 
ties and Colleges are not yet willing to 
receive women-pupils, but that matters 
not, since equal advantages are available 
elsewhere. Women now have facilities 
to fit themselves for teachers of high 
order, if they will take the time and give 
the requisite labor. Many women in 
different countries are using their advan- 
tages nobly and taking good rank as 
scholars. 

There are about a hundred thousand 
women-teachers in the United States, 
doing as good work in their several de- 
partments as men-teachers of the same 
grades. It is much to be regretted that 


they have no separate educational or- 


ganization or society where they can 
have a chance to show the world plainly 
their numbers, work, and capacity. A 
woman’s association for teachers ought 
to be formed at once, officered and man- 
aged wholly by women, holding annual 
meetings, with discussions, essays, read- 
ings, or whatever will most interest and 
instruct. 

.Women in the past lacked opportuni- 
ties to unfold their powers; now knowl- 
edge is almost as free as the light. Life 
is short; though it be but the introduc- 
tion, the preface to life hereafter, none can 
afford to waste its privileges. All need 
to make the most ofevery moment. Each 
human being is a separate creation, has 
a peculiar combination of mental and 
physical qualities; usually each person is 
better fitted for some one employment, 
or calling, than for any other. It is the 
highest wisdom, and is for the general 
good, that each should find and fill his 
own proper niche in life. In the pro- 
gression of society in our own land this 
is possible to a greater extent than ever 
before. 

In our State women have grand facili- 
ties for education. Besides good com- 
mon schools, the academies and the 
normal schools all open to girls, we have 
Vassar, Syracuse, and Cornell ready to 
equip women in science, art, and the learn- 
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ed languages. And just over in Massachu- 
setts conservative old Harvard has reach- 
ed out a wing for young women to brood 
under and grow. Boston University is 
helping women, arf so also is the Boston 
society for promoting “home study,” 
and the Chautauqua Society for the same 
purpose. Women can desire little more 
save that Harvard and Yale shall fully 
open their doors to the sex. The Em- 
pire State has recently stepped into line 
with sturdy Massachusetts and the vigor- 
ous sister States of the West in giving 
woman a voice in the control of the pub- 
lic schools, and we trust women will now 
show more interest in educational matters. 

Old Greece and Rome were almost 
upon a plane with us in intellectual 
development, but their immorality was 
too revolting for mention. In these 
countries women were kept in almost as 
complete seclusion as in India, China, or 
Turkey; they were almost powerless in 
society or government; through their 
corruption these nations perished. No 
arguments or objections against woman’s 
higher education or her participation in 
public affairs can be drawn from ancient 
history, for then woman was a slave, or a 
toy, utterly ignorant, utterly untrained. 
The Northern European nations first 
gave woman any degree of freedom. 

All thoughtful women should use their 
utmost influence to open to their sex 
every school, every privilege connected 
with school affairs, and every literary oc- 
cupation. Woman is not fitted by nature 
to perform the rough, heavy work of the 
world. But for work that requires fine 
powers of observation, quick perceptive 


faculties, acute sensibilities, esthetic. 


tastes, and keen discrimination between 
rights and wrongs she is eminently fitted, 
and into occupations demanding such 
powers she should fearlessly enter. 
Nature has made her the world’s teacher 
by giving her the motherhood of the 
race, and she should. strive to make that 
motherhood the noblest possible. The 
destiny of the world is in her hands, for 
she moulds the world. 

“My Mother” is a talismanic word or 





thought to every oneg the high-bred 
maiden at her devotions, or the hardened 
criminal cursing fate and God in his cell. 

If the possession of the ballot will make 
woman better, stronger, nobler, she must 
have the ballot. The world demands 
that each member of society should live 
and do their very best for the good of all, 
and whatever promotes strength, nobility, 
honor, and power should be sought dili- 
gently. Women hold the destiny of the 
world in their hands. As they are, as 
they teach, so is the world. 

If women generally were base, frivolous, 
wicked, the avalanche of wrong, wicked- 
ness, and sin of both sexes combined 
would crush and destroy mankind. 

Women must be roused to feel more 
deeply their moral responsibilities. The 
training of childhood is their work, the 
social training of the youth, the building 
up beautiful homes and home-life is their 
work, Hopeless criminals in their cells 
await their teachings! Untaught youth 
in our streets await their teachings! 
The sin-shadowed sisters of shame await 
their teachings ! 

Nothing contaminates the light ; wom- 
an is the light of life—she must shine into 
earth’s dark places, until, as on Creation’s 
morn, the world is once more resplendent 
in the loveliness of purity; then all sin 
and shame shall pass away with all the 
grief, agony, and remorse that wickedness 


has evercaused. To aid the world effect-° 


ually she must study and work for the 
prevention of sin and crime, rather than 
for its cure. The broad fields are spread 
before us, and as yet the laborers are few. 
They who come at the first hour, or at 
the eleventh hour, shall win their reward. 
One seed may become the great harvest 
of eternal good. AMELIE V. PETIT. 





Yet much remains 
To conquer still; peace hath her victorics 
No less renowned than war. New facesrise _ 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular 

chains ; 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw. 
Milton. 
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TWO ENGLISH QUEENS. 


See two queens whose faces illustrate 
this article, are types of two distinct 
classes of womanhood. For the sake of 
humanity we hope that the one class is 
largely in the minority, as we believe it 
is; yet alas! we meet every day on the 
sidewalk, in the street-cars, at the theater, 
at the church, women whose faces mark 
them of the Elizabeth Woodville stamp, 





would have been. Here all the parallel 
ends. In intellect, in enaracter, in lofti- 
ness of aim, in womanliness, in birth even, 
the difference was as striking as that be- 
tween a sparkling diamond and a piece of 
worthless lead. In private or public life, 
in prosperity or in adversity, as queen, 
wife, mother, widow, one was a perfect 
contrast to the other. 





-— 











women supremely selfish, utterly heartless, 
puerile in character, unloving, supercilious, 
who will go to their graves, perhaps, with- 
out seriously thinking one noble thought, 
without performing one generous deed. 
It is doubtful if there could be selected 
two other queens of England between 
whom the contrast is so complete and 
Striking, as between Margaret of Anjou 
and Elizabeth Woodville. Neither were 
bad women at the bottom, yet the strong 
virtues of one led her to commit crimes, 
while the negative, cold, selfish character 
of the other made her more contempt- 
ible than any mere imp of wickedness 





Both these queens played an important 
part in a very interesting period of En- 
glish history. They were contemporaries, 
though one succeeded the other upon the 
throne. Both secured the most dazzling 
successes, both felt the extremest woes of 
adversity ; yet the memory of one is that 
of a heroine, while that of the other is 
scarcely respectable, so dwarfed and de- 
based is it by the comparison. 

When Margaret of Anjou went from 
France to England in 1445, a young and 
beautiful bride of fifteen, there were but 
few who envied her not her good fortune. 
It was a wonderful match, they thought, 
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for a portionless beauty, whose father, 
though he styled himself a king, had nei- 
ther kingdom, nor money, nor power. 
To be queen of the most powerful realm 
in Europe was indeed a lofty fortune, but 
Margaret’s position from the first was one 
that required rare powers of mind, great 
strength of character, and a heroic cour- 
age. The king, her husband, was a hope- 
less imbecile, the great nobles were quar- 
relling for power, and when her son was 





born the rival family of York rose’ into 
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MarGareT or Anjou, 


ville makes in the English annals is dur- 
ing the early years of Queen Margaret’s 
reign, when she appears at court as a 
maid of honor and a belle. Even then 
she shows the spirit of the parvenu. 
The daughter of the obscure Woodville, 
though she has in her veins the blood of 
a princess allied to ducal and regal houses, 
is true to her rank. She is selfish and 
treacherous, and an upstart. She shows 
much low cunning and a calculating nat- 
ure. By her beauty and blandishments 
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open rebellion. The young queen was 
forced to take the sole authority into her 
hands. She had to be both queen and 
king, both father and mother. Before 
she was thirty years old she led an army, 
and she showed the valor and the ability 
of ageneral in the field as she had for- 
merly exhibited the faculty of a politician 
inthecabinet. She faced every danger un- 
quailed,she rose unconquered above every 
defeat. Brave, unyielding, spirited, she 
never relinquished the struggle until both 
her husband and son were dead, and then 
she retired defeated, but not dishonored. 

The first figure that Elizabeth Wood- 





she wins a gallant knight, rich Sir John 
Grey, of Groby. In less than five years 
she is a widow bereaved and destitute, 
for her husband Had taken arms with the 
losing side. From this low state she is 
raised by an unexpected stroke of good 
fortune. Young Edward of York loses 
his heart to her, and after a long wooing 
reluctantly makes her his queen. With- 
out grace, without dignity, she fills the 
station of the exiled Margaret. The 
daughter of a simple knight sits in the 
place of her who had the proudest blood 
of Christendom, of kings, of emperors, of 
great crusading chiefs, in her veins. ~ ~ 
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Adversity, sudden and unexpected ad- 
versity, comes to the woman who could 
not even meet the smiles of fortune gra- 
ciously as a woman should, as a true 
woman would. Without friends—for she 
never had the faculty of making any— 
without any reserved force of character 
the poor queen bends tothe storm. She 
delivers up her sons; She is ready to sell 
her daughter, if only she can gain the 
favor of the usurper. Self has been her 
idol all her life; she is not hampered by 
a single noble sentiment. Ease, luxury, 
splendor, the privilege to do as she 
pleases—this is all the woman cares for. 

Look at this woman’s head. What is 
there of high, exalted character, of noble, 
striking beauty about it? Beauty she 
had indeed, but it was beauty of the low- 
est order, the beauty of long, shining, 
golden hair, of smooth soft flesh, and a 
brilliantly fair complexion. There is no 
loveliness, no soul-beauty there, nothing 
to captivate the mind or hold the heart 
ofatrue man. The face is narrow. The 
features, though regular, yet would be in- 
sipid but for an expression rather of cun- 
ning than of intellect. How little of 
character is there in the small, pointed 
chin! No woman with a chin like that 
could be a queen royal, or a strong, lov- 
ing, ardent wife. There is something of 
superciliousness in her whole expression, 
strengthened by a slight curve of an 
otherwise beautiful mouth, and the high 
arch of her eyebrows. 

What of her intellectual faculties? 
None of the organs that make woman pre- 
eminently an intellectual being are largely 
developed on thg head of Elizabeth 
Woodville. The brow is broad enough 
and high enough, but it has a certain 
vacancy or dullness. We find little Be- 
nevolence, and Firmness is smali—“un- 
stable as water” might be written of her 
as well as of Jacob's first-born—but her 
Spirituality appears large, and Self- 
estcem and Approbativeness are well de- 
veloped. A very good faculty-—Ideality 
—we find largely developed in Elizabeth 
Woodville. She had excellent taste, and 


her Cautiousness was extremely large; 








she never went to excess in anything: in 
fact, all her faults were negative. Her 
cold affections and prudent calculation 
made her insensible to the faithlessness 
of her husband. She could deliver a 
young daughter to be the wife of her 
greatest foe for a generous life annuity. 
She had no intuition, and with little Caus- 
ality or Firmness, without knowledge to 
read men ora heart to win them, she had 
no real power in prosperity, and no friends 
in adversity. 

The head and face of Queen Margaret 
are of quite a different stamp. There is 
character in every feature. In her organ- 
ization there were strength and substance 
rather than shadow and show. Looking 
at her you exclaim, “ Behold a woman!” 
She is beautiful, but she also has power. 
There is great dignity, pride, will, and 
sense of character indicated in her physi- 
ognomy. The whole face is grand, queen- 
ly,womanly. Observe the full and ample 
chin, the full lips and mouth, indicating 
vigor, strength, and affection. Observe 
the strong, well-formed nose, Greek in its 
general outline, yet with a dash of the 
Roman in it. Then note how well-set 
and expressive the eyes are. They look 
as though there were something above 
and behind them; and though the feat- 
ures be in perfect repose, such eyes would 
reveal the strong character of which they 
were the instrument. 

There was nothing of “your humble 
servant” in this person. See how proud- 
ly balanced is that stately head upon those 
superb shoulders. She was well educated, 
and she could be ladylike and refined, 
but her pride, her resolution, her self- 
reliance are unmistakable. She was a 
woman of many talents and great versa- 
tility. She could lead in society, she was 
a shrewd politician, and she could fight 
like a lioness in the field. She combined 
the masculine and the feminine, the res- 
olute and the executive, with the genial 
and kindly, the social and the domestic. 
Her brain was broad, rather high and 
long, and she not only had a sharp, clear, 
praétical intellect and a will of her own, 
but deep and strong sympathies and 
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much devotion, ‘She had both economy 
and generosity, concealment and candor, 
imitation and originality. Ideality, Sub- 
limity, Constructiveness, and Combative- 
ness were all prominent, while Cautious- 
ness and Approbativeness were not so 
large as to restrain or prevent her from 
manifesting herself fully. 

Margaret of Anjou had all the vivacity, 
grace, and versatility of a Frenchwoman. 
She had all the scholarship and genius 
that distinguished King Rene; but she 
had enough of the Saxon and Teutonic 
character derived from her Lorraine 
mother to render her steady and enduring. 
Her very faults arose from her virtues. 
All things with her were in the extreme 
—her affections, her sympathies, her de- 
votion, and her ardor. She stood by 
her friends with the impetuosity of a 
Jackson. Loving her husband, idolizing 
her boy, when that husband was impris- 
oned, when that son’s life was threatened 
and his crown stolen away, she showed 
the fierce energy of a tigress robbed of its 
young. She was not by nature cruel; but 
when the stern enemies of her house fell 
into her hands she was ruthless, for the 
very life of her son depended on their de- 
struction. 

She never thought of self. A woman 
of gentle birth and cultivated mind, ac- 
customed to all the case and luxuries of 
a royal court, she could put on armor, 
ride all day without rest, and make herself 
agreeable to the bold, rude soldiery of the 
North. Delighting in music, gayety, em- 
broidery, and books, for her husband's 
sake she could forego all these, and take 
her place at the council board fo pit her 
intellect against a Gloucester, a Cardinal 
Beaufort, and a Richard of York. For 
her boy she left a luxurious retirement to 
cross the stormy Channel and again do 
battle. Her energy and her courage were 
wonderful. ifer magnetism, her gener- 
osity, her power over men were marvel- 
ous. Her friends never ceased to rally 
around her, and those who served her 
were ready to die for her. 

Im Elizabeth Woodville, on the other 
hand, there was a strange lack of mes- 





merism. There was ; something about 
that weak and frivolous queen that ever 
failed to conciliate friends. She was per- 
petually striving to create a party, a fac- 
tion, but never succeeded in gaining con- 
fidence orrespect. And nootherraised so 
high was ever left so friendless as Eliza- 
beth was, when the potent Edward left 
her a widow. An eternal consciousness 
of self, a breathing egotism, made all 
hearts doubt her. Her eye was cold and 
stealthy, her smile displeasing, her mind 
trivial,.and her temper dissimulating. 
Vain in prosperity, she was abject when 
misfortune came upon her. No one won- 
ders that in her gloomy widowhood, when 
the sanctuary was her retreat, that she 
could basely consent to commit her 
daughter to the custody of the man 
whom she accused of the murder of: her 
royal sons, and whom she £ew to be the 
executioner of her brother and of her 
child by the bridegroom of her youth, and 
who had subjected herself not only to 
woes and privations, but to the stain of 
harlotry. A nearly as bad instance of 
her frivolity and selfishness is found in 
her willingness after all the woes of her 
second widowhood, and when she was 
little short of sixty years old, to take a 
third husband—James III. of Scotland, 
a marriage that was only prevented by the 
death of the Scotch king. 

Margaret of Anjou died, still preserving 
the memory of her discrowned husband 
and her murdered son. She was true to 
them and to herself, to the last. No dther 
crown could have made her forget the 
one she had lost, the one she had strug- 
gled so long and so bravely to hold for 
her son. Some have called her ambi- 
tious, and placed her in the same category 
with Semiramis and Lady Macbeth. 
But Margaret of Anjou was a heroine 
from a sense of duty, or rather through 
her strong affection for her husband and 
her child. A crown was nothing to her 
unless she could share it with her loved 
ones. She could wade through fields of 
carnage to save her boy’s heritage; but 
when he was gone, when the imbecile but 





saint-like Henry was dead, she had nq 
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strength to battle more. True wife and 
loving mother! I love to think of her,’ 
so daring for others’ sakes, so gentle, so 
womanly, so loving when there was no 
longer anything to fight for. 

The contrast in the personal appear- 
ance of these women was as striking as in | 
their character. Queen Margaret was a | 
dark, rich brunette, stately, tall, and in | 
her latter years somewhat corpulent. | 
French + .d Norman blood showed itself | 





in her eyes, her hair, her noble features. 


| 


| on fairness of her father. 


The fire of the South was in her veins, its 
majesty in her queenly form. 

Elizabeth Woodville inherited the Sax- 
She was a pure 
blonde, with glorious masses of sunny 
hair, and a dazzling white neck to show 
it off. Her figure was tall and rather 
slim, but not at all commanding. She 
could endure but little; and though she 
passed through but trifling privations 
compared with those of Margaret of An- 
jou, she died at about the same age. 

FRED. MYRON COLBY. 
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ON HAIR. 


OME time ago a writer in one of the 

newspapers gave an account of the 
character of our hair, which was partly 
scientific and partly commercial. He 
commenced by an allusion to the re- 
searches of the late French savant, M. 
Broca, who several years ago exhibited 
in Paris a collection of Auman hair taken 
from men, women, and children repre- 
senting nearly all the races, civilized or 
savage, on the earth. Among them were 
seen nearly all the colors of the rainbow, 
yet Mr. Broca’s assortment contained 
but a feeble part of the specimens that 
the twelve or thirteen hundred millions 
who inhabit the globe could furnish. 

It is stated that a professional barber 
of Paris, who makes some pretension to 
science, has been engaged for a long time 
past in making a collection of the hair 
of his customers, methodically classify- 
ing them according to size, color, and 
flexibility. Thanks to certain character- 
istics which the microscope revealed to 
him, our hair-dresser even endeavored 
to make a sort of phrenological analysis. 
“In fact,” he was in the habit of saying, 
“these little stems, thoroughly impreg- 
nated with electricity, as we find them to 
be, are a continuation of the personality 
—the soul of the man revealing itself 
externally. Cut the hair, and what has 
entered, comes out no more—you have 
imprisoned a portion of the living being 





. himself. Lovers are not deceived in this 


matter—they know the value of a tress.” 
When this man wanted to select a wife, 
he examined a lock of the candidate’s 
hair, and made up his mind only when 
he thought that he had detected all the 
qualities that should distinguish a thor- 
ough expert in his own line of business 
—for of such he stood in need at the 
time. 

He proved very successful in this hairy 
mode, for he has secured an excellent 
home companion. 

“ Nature had but to sculpture the hair 
of a virgin,” says Saadi, a Persian poet, 
“in order to surpass human art as far as 
virtue rises above hypocrisy.” What, 
then, would the illustrious Oriental have 
said could he but have seen a single hair 
of the humble da by the aid of the mi- 
croscope? The stem of that creature’s 
hair is enveloped in a species of orna- 
mental collar consisting of delicate mem- 
branes exquisitely fringed. These are in 
reality little funnels curiously set one in- 
side of the other. Their external edges 
are folded with a delicacy that would ex- 
cite the envy of our most elegant belles. 
They never wore so tasteful and beauti- 
ful a kerchief. 

Look at the annoying and, to the fru- 
gal housewife, disgusting moth, that de- 
vours our clothing. It is covered with 
hair formed of cones most gracefully in- 
terwoven, one at the end of the other, so 
as to make a sort of rosary. The surface 
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of each of these segments, delicate as 
they are, is studded with points much 
more delicate still, and articulated in the 
strangest manner. By an incomprehen- 
sible contrast, the microscope discovers 
in the wrappings of this filthy worm, this 
grovelling insect, something that reminds 
one of the bird ! 

But the hair that is most wondrously 
wrought, is undoubtedly that of the rats 
and mice, among the smallest of the 
mammiferous animals. One needs a ro- 
bust faith in the infallibility of the mi- 
croscope in order to believe that a fila- 
ment, the thickness of which does not 
surpass some thousandths of an inch, is 
covered with several series of plates or 
scales exquisitely sculptured, and by an 
absolute excess of luxurious elegance ar- 
ranged in five-sided cells. The wool of 
sheep, those docile and indolent slaves 
of man, is not so richly fashioned. But 
how elaborately these long-haired cylin- 
ders which we have been accustomed to 
consider as all of one piece, are put to- 


gether with manifold complexity ! 
Where is the instrument which could 

detach from hundreds of fringes not the 

hundredth of an inch in length, other 


each stem had been fashioned by and 
for itself? Human art can not even go 


so high as to claim that it consists in + 


imitating nature. Let us be content to 


| profit by the treasures that she has 


placed at our disposal, and we shall find 
that she makes nothing that might not 
be converted to our use. Thus, for in- 
stance, these fringes, which we find it im- 
possible to imitate, are of the greatest 
service in the manufacture of felt. Hun- 
dreds, nay, thousands of tiny hooks bind 
together the different stalks, and render 
the whole tissue, when seen by the mi- 
croscopic eye, an interlacement of thorny 
bush-work. 

The soft, gleaming hair that we so 
much admire, and which appears to us 
so fine that it seems hardly to belong to 
earth, is covered with genuine scales ; 
and if we examine the hair with an in- 
strument sufficiently powerful, we shall 
discover a series of hollows filled with a 
kind ‘of colored oil. We shall find, also, 
a multitude of wrinkles and scars on the 
outer surface like those seen on the 
trunks of palm-trees. Thousands of them 
may be counted in the length of a single 
hair, as though its growth had been that 





fringes as perfectly cylindrical as though 
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INFLU 


URN what page we will of God’s 
great lesson-book—Nature—we find 
something which if applied to our lives 
would make us better men and women. 
To-day, as we passed along the street, 
another page of this great book was un- 
folded to our gaze. It was only a little 
stream, swollen by last night’s rain, that 
went laughing and murmuring along, 
winding here and there through the grassy 
fields, singing a low, sweet melody that it 
would seem could not but turn the 
thoughts of the passers-by to pure and 
holy themes. As it flowed from out the 
leafy wood and through the fresh grasses, 
it was free from stain—clear as crystal, 
and pure as the snowflake when it first 
falls from its cloudland home. - But only 
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often interrupted and resumed. 


ENCE. 


a few steps onward, and it was joined by 
a muddy, turbulent flood, that had gath- 
ered all the filth and dirt from the road- 
side. For the space of a few feet, one 
could see a distinct line of separation be- 
tween the pure and the impure water; 
distinctly two they passed under a cross- 
ing; when we saw them again they were 
one, and went rushing, tumbling, and 
dashing along in a mad, careless way, a 
muddy, dirty, disagreeable stream which 
one would scarce think of as ever being 
pure—and yet the pure water was there, 
Thus, methinks, it ofttimes is with hu- 
man life. The young mind may be com- 
pared toa channel where runsa tiny stream 
of thought. As it advances in age, other 
people’s thoughts enter its channel, and 
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the tiny stream becomes daily larger and 
larger. This is a necessity of mind 
- growth—imbibing the thoughts of others 
—and like the little brook which is en- 
larged by a fall of rain, mind must receive 
more or.less of its expanding power from 
the mass of thought that is poured into it. 

There are. two grand classes of thought 
—good and bad. There are some chil- 
dren who are reared in a realm of pure 
and holy thought, and there are others 
‘ who are surrounded by an atmosphere of 
ignorance and degradation; let the two 
come together, and for a brief time one 
may draw a line between the conduct of 
each class ; but it will not last long—either 
‘ the pure will sink with the depraved, or 
in time raise them to their level. By 
constant association, the two streams of 
thought will coalesce. 

Sometimes we see a life so stained and 
blackened by sin, that to our eyes there 
seems no room for pure and elevated 
thought. But in nature there is no 
stream so muddy or impure but which 





somewhere has its tributaries of clear 
water. So no human mind is so filled 
with evil but that from some source good 
thoughts enter it. 

Our thoughts are the tributaries which 
swell the mighty stream called Human 
Thought—shall that stream be darker or 
brighter for our having lived? Often as 
men say, “ Well, I can’t help my thoughts,” 
thought is measurably under our control. 
Would we purify a muddy stream, we 
can do so by turning an abundance of 
clear water into its channel, so that the 
impurities may be swept away; just so, 
if we would rid our minds of impure 
thoughts, we must fill them with thoughts 
drawn from the pure and good, True, it 
is a constant battle, but there is a real 
happiness in overcoming the bad in our 
nature—a real happiness in knowing that 
our influence is for good. 

Which way, then, shall our lives flow in- 
to the fathomless sea of eternity? Shall 
they be dark with sin, or bright with a 
holy purpose ? JAMES PERRIGO. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS OF CHERRY AVENUE. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


A CROQUET PARTY, 


EPA. clack, clack, they are playing 
croquet on the grounds of Mr. Som- 
mers. Who are the players? Two young 
ladies and two young men. There are 
two or three other young people looking 
on, and now and then exchanging re- 
marks about the game and incidental 
matters. Those handling the mallets are 
Millie, Lizzie, Tal, and Truman; and the 
lookers-on are Edith, Sophie, and Alfred 
Williams. We recognize them easily, al- 
though they have grown several years 
older since we last met them. 

“I declare, Mr. Tal Manley,” exclaimed 
Lizzie, “You are still up to the same old 
pranks. One wouldn't think he'd just 
graduated, would they, girls?” 

“He’s the same mischievous boy he 
was eight or nine years ago,” rejoined 





AND CONCLUSION. 


Edith, laughing; “and plays so many 
tricks upon us at home that we scarcely 
know what to do with him.” 

“ Ts it true that he’s going to Andover ?” 
asked Sophie. 

“Oh, yes, he’s decided to study for the 
ministry.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” rang out Millie's con- 
tralto laugh, “we shall have no demure, 
sodden-faced parson then in our pulpit. 
Of course he will succeed Dr. Miller, who 
will ere long be too infirm to continue in 
charge, I'm sorry to say.” 

“My comment upon your late remark, 
Mademoiselle Sommers, will be a striking 
one,” said Tal. “As you have defiantly 
placed yourself in my course, I shall pro- 
ceed to eject you summarily from that 
cosy little place by your wicket, and skill- 
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fully drive my ball into position.” Suit- 
ing the action to the word the young 
man brought the balls together by a neat 
stroke, and then with another he drove 
Millie’s to a considerable distance, while 
his own spun off a little to one side, not 
far from his wicket. Thinking it easy to 
send the ball through, he struck it half 
carelessly, but a little too obliquely, for 
the ball glanced against the wire, and the 
shot was lost. 

“ Now, Truman, avenge my cause like 
a good and noble champion,” cried Mil- 
lie. “Another Don Quixote be taking 
the part of abused womanhood.” 

“Yes, my dapper candidate for honors 
pulpitarian, as you have put yourself in 
chancery, I must retaliate with the ut- 
most vigor for the damages you have 
done to my fair partner’s cause,” said 
Truman, pouncing with a great show of 
severity upon his adversary’s ball, which 
had rolled near his own, and with a vigor- 
ous croquet he sent it flying across the 
field. 

Millie and those looking on laughed 
and clapped their hands, while Tal with 
most amusing show of discomfiture 
walked slowly after his ball. He picked 
it up, examined it carefully all around, 
shook it and held it to his ear, then put- 
ting it down exclaimed, “ All right!” 

“Does it tick?” asked Alfred. 

“Oh, I guess it'll go; it only needs a 
second hand on it now to be all right,” 
he replied, laying his right hand upon it. 

“ Stupendous joke that!” said Truman. 
“Now we understand the reason of his 
minute hand-ling of it.” 

“Very good, very good!” cried all, 
laughing heartily. 

A few rounds more and the game was 
concluded. 

“A score for your side, Miss Millie, 
and now we are even,” remarked Tal. 
“Shall we play another?” 

“I think we had better go in. They 
have signaled for us that supper is ready. 
There's mamma on the piazza now wait- 
ing. Come, girls and young gentlemen !” 

Tal offered his arm to the young host- 
ess; Lizzie accepted that of Truman; the 





others formed in twos and all wended 
their way to the mansion. 

A considerable party had already as- 
sembled in the drawing-room, made up 
chiefly of the younger members of the 
families living on the Avenue. Millie was 
twenty-two to-day, and rumor had it that 
the occasion was not only to celebrate 
the birthday, but also her engagement. 
At any rate, it was whispered around that 
the young and enterprising architect, Mr. 
Truman Burr, had been closely attentive 
to the tall and graceful daughter of the 
retired merchant, and had lately received 
her father’s consent to his request for 
her hand. The truth of this seemed to be 











Tus Younc Foixs at Mr. Sommers’, 


evident from the disposition of the com- 
pany when called into the supper-room ; 
for Mr. Sommers placed Millie on his 
right and the young architect on his left 
hand, and to them the first services were 
rendered. 

“IT presume,” said Mr. Sommers, in the 
course of the lively talk which accom- 
panied the eating, “most of you know 
that our young friend here on my left, 
is about to go to Australia, having re- 
ceived a very flattering offer from a rail- 
way company. He is to plan and super- 
intend the building of depots and store~ 
houses, and will probably be absent a 
year at least.” 

“That has been intimated to me,” re- 
joined Horace Manley; “and I most 
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heartily rejoice in Truman’s success. 
Our ‘mutual friend,’ Tal Manley, here, 
has had a good deal to say in the years 
gone by concerning the ability and pros- 
pects of the young gentleman, and I must 
confess that he has uttered no uncertain 
sound,” 

A flush mounted to the cheek of the 
young man to whom allusion had thus 
been made, for all eyes were bent upon 
him admiringly. With a slight tremor in | 
his voice, he said: 

“And I must confess, indeed gladly 
confess, that Truman Burr owes the most, 
if not all, of his unexpected success thus 
far in life to that ‘mutual friend.’ You 
all know the true and gentle friendship 
he showed toward me when we attended 
the Misses Clem’s school. He encour- | 
aged me to effort when I thought the 
world had no place but a very low one for 
such as me. He put me on the track of 
a pursuit, and suggested many things of 
great value to my progress. And now he 
is about to prepare himself for that pro- 
fession which is essentially one of teach- 
ing and counsel with respect to things 
secular and spiritual. I know he will be 
noble and great in his ministry whether 
the world owns it or not.” 

“ Bravo, my boy, a most creditable ac- 
knowledgment,” responded Mr. Som- 
mers heartily, seizing his hand. 

“T should like to ask Tal,” said Mrs. 
Sommers, “what led him to take so deep 
an interest in Truman?” 

“Oh, I could answer that question, I | 
think, at least in regard to his early in- | 
terest in Truman.” 

“Well, Edith,” cried Millie, “do tell 
us and save the modesty of yon demure 
but aspiring young orator. You remem- 
ber, girls, Sophie, Millie, Lizzie, the day 
when Truman upset Tal and Deacon 
Faulkner's fence; and we were so angry 
with him that we had made up our minds 
never to have anything more to do with 
him?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” replied the young peo- 
ple, laughing merrily at the recollection. 

“Well, that night, when I was telling 
our folks about it, Tal spoke up and said : 











‘I don’t care what they say about Tru 
Burr, he’s got first-rate stuff in him, and 
I’m a-going to see if I can’t help to bring 
it out.” Then you know soon afterward 
there came a lecturer on Phrenology to 
Mapleville, who visited our school and 
made quite a sensation. Horace was so 
interested that he bought a set of books 
and instruments, and studied the science. 
Tal studied it too, and between them 
they were able before long to make a very 


| respectable examination of a person’s 


head. One evening Truman was at the 
house and was talking about Stephenson 
and Whitney and Howe and other great 
inventors, when Tal turned to Horace, 
who was reading at the table, and said: 
‘Horry, I wish that you’d look at Tru’s 
head; I think he’ll make a first-rate’arch- 
itect or engineer. He says he’s going to 
learn wood-carving, as soon as he leaves 
school next spring.’ Horry looked up 
and said : ‘ Truman has excellent mechan- 
ical organs, certainly, and with his large 


| Form, Size, Weight, and other perceptive 


faculties, he ought to make a very good 
draughtsman and architect. He can learn 
wood-carving, and while he is making a 
living at that, study architecture, and in 
course of time he may get a good posi- 
tion. ‘There,’ said Tal, ‘now you see 
how two doctors agree, Tru. You be an 
architect and I’ll be a minister, because I 
don’t know what else to do with my large 
Veneration and tongue.’ Truman looked 
at Horry and Tal silently for a moment, 
and then said slowly, as if he had been 
fully persuaded what to do: ‘I guess I'll 


| do just that.’ ” 


“ And that bit of talk shaped my course, 


| Miss Edith. You are right in the recol- 


lection,” said Truman, bowing courteous- 
ly. 

“ And now at twenty-four let me add,” 
said Mr. Sommers, “ our young architect, 
and I may add, artist—for a skillful wood- 
carver is an artist—is a representative ex- 
ample of what science, diligence, and 
pluck will accomplish in comparatively 
few years. I expect, my young friends, 
that he will at a future time, not so very 
far off, become a member of my family. 
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And I know that you will all heartily join 
me in wishing him God-speed in his jour- 
ney to the distant land which is to be his 
field of work for a time, and a safe return 
when his engagement is ended.” 

Hands were stretched toward the young 
man from all sides in warm congratula- 





tion, but when that of Tal was clasped in 

Truman’s, there was a pause, and the two 

young men gazed long-and with humid 

eyes at each other, while from all around 

rose exclamations of pleasure and ap- 

proval. H. S. D. 
THE END. 





DaRk’s the winter night an’ drear, 
Yet I naething hae to fear, 

My gude-man will soon be here, 
To keep me light and cheery. 


Loud the wind is soughin’ by, 
Snell the drift drives through the sky ; 
Haste ye hame, my love, for I 

Am grown dull an’ eerie. 


Oh, when he comes smiling in, 

How the blithsome bairnies rin, 

Fondly kiss him cheek an’ chin, 
An’ ca’ him dad an’ deary. 


Then wi’ ane upon ilk knee, 
Aft he sings sae merrilie, 


DARK’S THE WINTER NIGHT AN’ DREAR. 





That tears o’ gladness fill my e’e 
While gazing on my deary. 


What care I for warld’s gear, 

While belov’d by ane sae dear, 

‘Poortith’s frown I dinna fear, 
Gin my jo be near me. 


A’ my greatest bliss has been, 
Aye to keep him trig an’ clean, 
In his ars to lie at e’en, 

An’ be his bosom deary. 


Hark, I hear him on the stair— 
Meg, draw in the muckle chair, 
Welcome, Willie, hame ance mair. 
Come sit ye down, my deary. 
WILLIAM WILSON. 





f Ngpee mane was poring over his mental 
arithmetic. It was a new study to 
him, and he found it interesting. When 
Tommy undertook anything he went 
about it with heart, head, and hand. 

He was such a tiny fellow, scarcely large 
enough to hold the book, much less to 
study and calculate. But he could do 
both, as you shall see. 

Tommy’s father had been speaking to 
his mother; and Tommy had been so in- 
tent on his book that he had not heard a 
word ; but as he leaned back in his high 
chair to rest a moment, he heard his father 
say, “ Dean got beastly drunk last night, 
drank ten glasses of wine ; I was disgusted 
with him.” 

Tommy looked up with bright eyes. 
“How many did you drink, father?” 

“I drank but one, my son,” said the 
father, smiling down upon his little boy. 

“Then you were only one-tenth part 


drunk,” said Tommy, reflectively. 


TOMMY’S ARITHMETIC. 





“Tom,” cried his parent, sternly, in a 
breath; but Tommy continued, with a 
studious air: 

“Why, yes, if ten glasses of wine make 
a man beastly drunk, one glass willmake 
him one-tenth part drunk, and "— 

“ There, there!” interrupted the father, 
biting his lip to hide the smile that would 
come; “I guess it is bed-time for you; 
we will have no ‘more arithmetic to- 
night.” 

So Tommy was tucked away in bed, 
and went sound asleep turning the prob- 
lem over and over to see if he were wrong. 
And just before he had lost himself in 
slumber he had thought: “ One thing is 
sure; if Dean hadn’t taken that one glass 
he wouldn’t have been drunk; and if 
father had taken nine more, he would 
have been drunk. So it’s the safest way 
not to take any; and I never will.” 

And the next thing he was snoring, 
while Tommy’s father was thinking 
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“There is something in Tommy's calcu- 
lation, after all. It is not safe to take 
one glass, and I will ask Dean to sign a 
total abstinence pledge with me to-mor- 


row ;” and he did so, and they both kept 
it. So great things grew out of Tom- 
my’s studying mental arithmetic, you 


THE FEEDER OF THE SWANS. 


Tue trailing robe of summer, looped 
With autumn burr and aster, 

Swept softly near the pond where stooped 
White swan and unknown master. 

The baby hards, with verdure filled, 
Outstretched, the swans were feeding ; 

Above the breeze and wood-bird trilled 
A lay of fuith exceeding. 


| 
| 
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We missed our darling as we gazed 
Upon a strange, wild river, 

And turned our hungry eyes amazed 
To greet him bounty giver. 

As floating snow about him grouped, 
The swans with beaks of amber, 

Drift to meet drift, he smiled and stooped 
Where water-lichens clamber. 

8. L. OBERHOLTZER. 





DUST ON YOUR GLASSES. 


I DON’T often put on my glasses to 
examine Katy’s work; but one morn- 
ing, not long since, I did so upon enter- 
ing a room she had been sweeping. 

“Did you forget to open the windows 
when you swept, Katy?” I inquired; 
“this room is very dusty.” 

“I think there is dust on your eye- 
glasses, ma’am,” she said, modestly. 

And sure enough, the eye-glasses were 
at fault, and not Katy. I rubbed them 
off, and everything looked bright and 
clean, the carpet like new, and Katy’s 
face said : 

“Iam glad it was the glasses, and not 
me this time.” 

This has taught me a good lesson, I 
said to mysélf, upon leaving the room, 
and one I shall remember through life. 

In the evening Katy came to me with 
some kitchen trouble. The cook had 
done so-and-so, and she had said so-and- 
so. When her story was finished, I said, 
smilingly : 

“There is dust on your glasses, Katy; 
rub them off, you will see better.” 

She understood me, and left the room. 

I told the incident to the children, and 
it is quite common to hear them say to 
each other: 

_ “Qh, there is dust on your glasses.” 





Sometimes I am referred to. 

“Mamma, Harry has dust on his 
glasses ; can’t he rub it off ?” 

When I hear a person criticising an- 
other, condemning, perhaps, a course of 
action he knows nothing about, drawing 
inferences prejudicial to the person or 


-persons, I think, “There’s dust on your 


glasses ; rub it off.” The truth is, every- 
body wears these very same glasses. 

I said this to John one day, some little 
matter coming up that called forth the 
remark: “ There are some people I wish 
would begin to rub, then,” said he. 
“There is Mr. So-and-So, and Mrs. So- 
and-So, they are always ready to pick at 
some one, to slur, to hint; I don’t know, 
I don’t like them.” 

“I think my son John has a wee bit on 
his glasses just now.” 

He laughed, and asked: 

“ What is a boy to do?” 

“Keep your own well rubbed up, and 
you will not know whether others need 
it or not.” 

“1 will,” he replied. 

I think, as a family, we are all profit- 
ing by that little incident, and through 
life will never forget the meaning of 
“There is dust on your glasses.”—0d- 
server. 
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HYPNOTISM. 


H YPNOTISM is a phenomenon that 
is exciting thinking minds at the 
present time, and destined, without any 
doubt, to become in the near future a 
science of great general utility. 

The recent discovery made by Prof. 
Heidenhane in what he calls his “tele- 
phone experiment ” is another grand con- 
quest. This is done by placing one hand 
upon the left side of the forehead and the 
other upon the occiput of a hypnotised 
subject, when it is found that the subject 
thus influenced will repeat words express- 
ed by the observer. 

The circumstance worthy of notice in 
this connection is, that if the hand be not 
placed on the /ft séde there is no repeti- 
tion of the words so expressed. Evident- 
ly the left side of the brain holds some 
relation to the faculty of speech. This 
leads us to consider the subject of Apha- 
sia, as related to hypnotism. The term, 
Aphasia, in its broadest etymological 
sense includes the inability to express 
the proper idea, but not an inability to ex- 
press words. There are two varieties of 
aphasia, viz: that known as ataxic, where 
the person has a proper conception of the 
words requisite to express the idea, but is 
unable to articulate them, though he may 
articulate other words which are quite ir- 
relevant to the idea. The other variety 
is known as amnesic. In this form the 
person has lost the memory of words. 
In the ataxic variety of aphasia the mus- 
cles involved in articulation are not with- 





drawn from the influence of the will, but 
the power of co-ordinating their move- 
ments with reference to speech is lost. 
Persons thus affected have the ability to 
read and write or to express ideas by 
signs. The only difficulty seems to be in 


an inability to strike the key-note, as it 
were. 
This may be better illustrated by the © 


experiment known as the “ Harmonica 
chemica,” and familiar to every student 
of chemistry. Upon introducing the 
flame within the tube a sound is at once 
produced, but, if we wish an #deal sound 
then by giving the key-note, it is at once 
taken up for the one it previously held. 

Let us now consider what relation 
exists between this condition of aphasia 
and hypnotism. 

According to Prof. Charcot, hyprotism 
is but another condition related to som- 
nambulism, hysterical lethargy or cata- 
lepsy—an automatic state. These difier- 
ent states are so related that it is easy to 
bring a person from the one to the other. 

Let us take a person who is easily hyp- 
notised or subject to somnambulism and 
direct him to fix his attention.upon a 
given object, and we notice in a few min- 
utes that the head inclines to one side, 
the eyes are wholly or partly closed, the 
breathing is short and rapid, and degluti- 
tion is difficulte This is not a cataleptic 
state, for the limbs are limp and immov- 
able, and yet if the skin be irritated then 
there is a mechanical or automatic move- 
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ment. The entire surface is over-sus- 
ceptible to any irritation, and any move- 
ment may be directed at pleasure. If now 
we command him to speak without, how- 
ever, first giving the zdea there is no re- 
sponse, but indicate it and at once the per- 
“son speaks. Here we have the correspond- 
ence to the “ Harmonica chemica” exper- 
iment. He will answer questions, count, 
recite verses, sing, and even calculate and 
write when so directed. In fact, a per- 
son so influenced may be made to do 
anything that he could do when not so 
influenced, but automatically. 

Now let us pass this person into the 
cataleptic state, which is done by simply 
opening the eyes and allowing the light 
to enter upon the retina of the eye, and 
we now find all speech gone and the hy- 
perzsthesia of the surface also relieved ; 
in fact, we have an amnesic variety of 
aphasia, while in the former state we 
had the ataxic variety. There is evident- 
ly some close relation between the amne- 
sic variety of aphasia and catalepsy, and 
between the ataxic variety and hypnot- 
ism. 

We see, therefore, that there is a very 
marked difference between the two states. 
In the first we find language intact, 
while in the second it seems obliterated. 
Now the question arises, would it be 
possible to excite on the one side a dif- 
ferent state from that of the other side: 
that is to say, produce on one side a hpy- 
notised state and at the same time have 
the otherinacatalepticstate? Prof Char- 
cot thinks he has succeeded, and states 
that by taking a person in the hypnotised 
state and opening the right eye, as is done 
to produce a cataleptic from a hypnot- 
ised ‘state, that the conditions found in 
the cataleptic state are all present on the 
left side, remembering that the nerves 
cross over from the right eye to the left 
side of the brain. 

We observe that in a hypnotised per- 
son the respiration and movements of deg- 
lutition are characteristic, and that the 
sleep is real. 

If we request him to speak, sing, or 
write he obeys. If now the left eye be 





opened in order to produce a state of 
catalepsy of the right side we find that 
no effect is produced; but, on the other 
hand, if instead of the left eye, the right 
one is opened, we have all the conditions 
characteristic to the cataleptic state upon 
the right side, which goes far to locate 
a seat of speech upon the left side and 
near the origin to the optic nerve. 

Now, we may carry our experiments 
still farther, when they become still more 
interesting ; for if we convert a person to 
the hypnotised state and direct him to 
count, beginning with one and upwards, 
we may arrest this automatic enumera- 
tion by opening the right eye and allow 
it to proceed by closing it again, when the 
counting is always commenced at the next 
number above the one last pronounced. 
So exact is this process that a syllable 
partly pronounced will be finished on 
coming out of the cataleptic state and 
returning to the hypnotised. 

The experiments of Professor Hammond 
upon this subject have been most inter- 
esting; but when he states that any one 
can do what he did, or that amy one could 
pass involuntarily into this condition of 


. hypnotism, it seems to us a statement not 


founded on facts. It would be quite as 
correct to state that any one may bea 
somnambulist or become cataleptic. 
There are great differences in the nature 
of individuals, and among those differ- 
ences we fine some more easily influenced 
under a given condition than others. 

Another error which we think Dr. Ham- 
mond has fallen into is his want of dis- 
crimination between an automatic state 
under general principles and an automatic 
state under specific principles. 

In his recent lecture before\the Medi- 
co-Legal Society of New York he makes 
this statement: “When a person think- 
ing intently upon some serious subject, 
and at the same time endeavoring to 
read a book, turns over leaf after leaf, 
his eye having carefully perused every 
line upon the pages and suddenly comes 
to himself... . his act is automatic.” 
We think not. If the eye is “carefully 
perusing ” while the mind is “ zatent upon 
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some serious subject,” there is nothing 
automatic about this. It is simply that 
the mind reverts first to the one, then to 


the other, so rapidly that memory does | 


not seize upon it to bring it before the 
mind afterward. This may be illustra- 
ted by watching a rapidly revolving wheel 
whose spokes are apparently transparent, 
by the circle of light made by rapidly re- 
volving an illuminated point. 


The automatic movements of a som- | 
nambulist differ very much from the af- | 
| who desired to establish the fact that the 
walking along the streets while intently | 


parent automatic movements of a person 


conversing with another. For, while the 
mind of the somnambulist is intently di- 
rected to his movements, that of the 
other is not. The person in a somnam- 
bulistic state or in the hypnotised form 
is not able to perform any act which he 
has not at one time or another previous- 
ly done or said. He may read, but can 





not read words which are not familiar ; 
he may sing, but he can not sing that 
which he has not at one time or another 
sung. He can not,sing from the notes of 
a book, nor can he write outa word 


| whose orthography he is not familiar 


with. Nevertheless, the subject of hyp- 
notism is one so repleté with interest 
that metaphysicians have strong grounds 
for encouragement to continue their re- 
searches. 

A subject, first brought to light by Gall, 


organ of speech had a definite position in 
the brain; then later by Marc Dax, and 
Bouillaud; and still later by Broca, and 
many other distinguished observers, has 
now come forward to brush away the 
mysteries of spiritualism and its pretend- 
ed relations to psychology under the 
name of “hypnotism.” 
E. E, RIOPEL, M.D., M.A. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF RURALISM. 


= is the season in which the deni- 

zens of our great cities begin to re- 
alize the fact that a little fresh country 
air and country relaxation may be worth 
more than a whole medicine chest; and 
the question is daily and hourly asked 
and answered, “ Where are you going to 
spend the heated term ?” 

When this “ heated term ” is over, and, 
perchance, the chilly dawns and eventides 
of autumn have warned them to return 
to the realm of “ bricks and mortar,” they 
meet to compare notes, and to give their 
experiences of rustic life. 

Mr. Jones has “been to the sea-shore,” 
where he expected hygienic wonders and 
miracles of strength and health attain- 
ment for self and family; “but,” says 
Jones, we “returned” nothing bettered, 
but rather the worse “than when we 
started. My good wife is tired to death ; 
my daughter looks thinner, and feels 
weaker than before we left home; and 
I've got the ‘dyspepsy’ for my share of 
the blessings of sea-air and sea-bathing, 





salt-water and sand-flies. It’s all a hum- 
bug, in my opinion.” 

“Well,” replies Mr. Smith, “misery 
loves company. We fared no better. I 
tried living at a ‘quiet farm-house’ in 
Tanglewood County, and most terribly 
‘quiet’ I found it. We wandered about 
the fields and woods, went fishing and 
boating, and lived on ‘ presarves,’ as our 
landlady called her stewed apples, and on 
greasy pork and leathern beef; with pies, 
whose crust was like the walls of a forti- 
fication; got bitten by the mosquitoes, 
and dug into by the blackberry ticks, till 
Matilda got the ague, and Johnny took 
the nettle-rash, while I got the blue-dev- 
ils, and a torpid and dried-up liver. But 
here’s Brown! he’s been more lucky: 
he’s been amid the pure mountain air up 
in ‘the Ridge,’—where, as the poet says, 
there is 


“* Health on the breeze, and music in—’ 


Well! [ forget what it was in.” 
“I guess it was the screech-owls,” in- 
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cally—*“that’s the only music J heard 
there, at allevents. Oh! there’s glorious 
sport in the mountains! You get out of 
your bed at four o’clock in the morning 
to be ready to enjoy a view of the sun- 
rise, and you are initiated into the knowl- 
edge of the fact that you can get chilled 
through in the middle of summer by the 
glorious cold mountain breezes, which 
feel like the spirits of defunct icicles come 
to haunt your marrow. You climb one 
of those ‘glorious mountains’ to get a 
splendid view of the scenery, and you get 
tangled up in mountain laurel bushes, and 
mountain briars, and you fall down a 
twenty-feet precipice, and get jammed 
between two big boulders, and at last you 
reach the top too tired and blown to care 
whether the scenery is grand or grizzly; 
and when you get down again you're 
weak, and savage, and hungry as a mount- 
ain bear; and so you eat like a mount- 
aineer, and suffer like a martyr, from the 
indigestion caused by mountain beef and 
mountain short-cakes, furnished by your 
mountain host. Well! I’m home again, 
what’s left of me, and I feel as if I’d been 
put through a bark-mill, and shot through 
a coal shute. I tell you, the ‘glorious 
mountains’ are entirely too moun-ta-ne- 
ous for me; and my better half says she 
never wants to see evenahillagain. We 
go in for a dead level, you bet!” 

Now, what’s the reason that these gen- 
tlemen and their families got no good re- 
sults from their summer sojourn? The 
sea-side is said to be “bracing”; the 
country farm-house is a healthy place, 
generally ; the mountains are the abode 
of health, and Hygeia sits enthroned 
amid their rugged fastnesses. Why, then, 
did Messrs. Jones, Smith, and Brown, 
and why do thousands of other people, 
with more euphonious and less familiar 
cognomens, come home disappointed, un- 
refreshed, and uninvigorated from these 
places of summer resort? Because the 
laws of health are the same, and human 
beings are the same, whether in the 
crowded city or by the murmuring sea, 
amid the sweet scenes of pastoral life, or 


among the wild, free solitudes and won- 
drous vistas that lie beneath the shadows 
of the mountain-tops. Jones had stayed 
up too late and too often, at the sea- 
side “hops.” He had, perhaps, imbibed 
some /iguefied hops—he had eaten too 
much hotel fare, and had indulged in 
“suppers,” which, as Byron observed to 
Tom Moore, are “the devil to those who 
swallow dinners”; he had used too little 
regular exercise; carried his bad habits, 
as well as his trunks and carpet~-bag, to 
the brink of old ocean with him. 

Smith had idled and sweltered too 
much in his farm-house retreat; he had 
got up too late, walked too much in the 
hot sun of the reeking, noonday fields; 
had eaten too many pies with oyster-shell 
crusts, had drunk too much sour butter- 
milk, and eaten too many sour apples. 
He had become perplexed and plethoric. 

Brown had too much both of exercise 
and of food. He had come home to his 
mountain house from a climb which 
would have wearied a day-laborer; and, 
thus tired out, had imposed upon himself 
the further labor of devouring and di- 
gesting the rations of a stevedore. 

Had these gentlemen, and thousands 
of others like them, sought out some 
well-conducted Health Resort, or at 
least had observed for themselves the 
simple rules of living hygienically, “ which 
he who runs may read,” in these enlight- 
ened days of sanitary knowledge—had 
they, while they enjoyed the pure air, 
and bright skies, and green meadows, 
and waving woods, and limpid waters of 
Nature’s own domains, and while gazing 
upon the rolling billows, the fair hills 
and vales in their summer-tide loveliness, 
or the majestic scenes amid the towering 
crests of the mountain lands—had they 
lived simply, risen and retired early, ab- 
stained from excess in eating, exercise, 
and all other of the many things of life, 
which, good in themselves, we are, never- 





| theless, so prone to abuse, they would 
| have returned to their city homes with 
| the glow of health upon their cheeks, the 

vigor and stimulus of health in their 
| frames, and the serenity and cheerfulness 
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of health in their souls—for this is the 
“ philosophy of ruralism.” 

As observed above,.the laws of health 
are identical in all localities: men do not 
change their anatomical and physiologi- 
cal structure and function when they 
make change of place or surroundings. 
What is hurtful in the city is inimical to 
well-being in the country: no mountain 
is too high for bad habits to climb; no 
ocean so wide but indigestion and gastric 
distress can putsue him who observes 
not temperance; no sequestered country 
nook so quiet and secluded that the 
avenger can not find out him who breaks 
the laws of Nature amid its solitudes. 

Fresh air and change of scene may 
work wonders, if properly sought and en- 
joyed; but without plain and simple food, 
temperance in eating and drinking, ab- 
stinence from luxurious living, early ris- 
ing, cleanliness, and the proper regula- 
tion and amendment of all the habits of 
life, it is vain to expect benefit from a 
visit either to mountain, sea, or sylvan 
glade. 

To him only who observes the laws of 
his being, and obeys the commandments 
of Nature do the genii of flood and fell; 
of valley, hill, mountain, forest, and “ sea- 
beat shore” reveal the mystic loveliness 







> 


of their environment; on him alone their 
salubrious influences are breathed; by 
him alone is heard the sweet music that 
floats to the spirit amid the shadowed 


| labyrinths of the woodland glades, in the 
| fresh, green meadows, or beside the bab- 


bling brook or sounding shore of ocean. 
He only can feel that 
“ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods ; 
There is rapture by the lonely shore ; 


There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 


We must be purged of those grosser 
elements with which repletion and disease 
have clogged our systems ere Nature will 
reveal to us the beauties and the glories 
of her mighty temple; else, gazing on 
the loveliness of the earth, or the majes- 
tic glory of the sky, we can only sing the 
sad cadence of the poet— 


“* There’s not the smallest star of all those orbs, 
But to his fellows like an angel sings : 
But, while this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we can not hear them—”’ 


and a diseased body is but a decaying 
garment, shutting in like a veil, and 
shrouding the soul from the music, and 
the beauty, and the glory of the Universe 
around it. 

* B. FRANK TAYLOR. 
Rest-Haven, Collegeville, Pa. 





GOOD PHYSICIANS. 


B Rens satirical remark quoted by Mr. | that they ought always to be ready on the 


Francis Galton in his “ Art of Trav- | 


el,” to the effect that there is a great dif- 
ference between a good physician and a 
bad one, but very much less between a 
good physician and none at all, is found- 
ed upon a great truth, and one to which 
human nature is very averse to accepting. 
The demand is universal that something 
shall always be done, whenever the cus- 
tomary ease of our life-processes gives 
place to disease, that shall appear to be 
powerful to restore health again. Equally 
universal is the expectation that physi- 
cians should be able at once to thorough- 
ly divine the exact nature of any trouble 
that shall be brought to their notice, and 





instant to tell what the matter is, and 
what is the very best thing to do for it. 


The result of this is that, whenever a phy- * 


sician is called to the sick, he is compelled 
to do something; the more skillful he is, 
the more comprehensive his knowledge 
of the infinite variety of manifestations 
of the same disease, or of the many dif- 
ferent diseases which may have common 
symptoms, the less likely is he to be pos- 
itive at first in his opinion as to the ex- 
act nature of the trouble with which he 
has to deal, and thé less likely is he to re- 
sort immediately to active medication; 
the more ignorant he is, the more re- 
stricted his medical horizon, the more 
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quickly and positively does he form an 


opinion, and the more actively does he | 


proceed to attack the trouble which he 
believes to exist. During the last hun- 
dred years physicians have been particu- 
larly interested in studying what is termed 
the natural history of diseases, that is, the 
course which diseases take when left to 
themselves without medical treatment. 
The result of this study has been to dem- 
onstrate that in most cases the powers of 
nature are quite sufficient to effect a cure, 
if only nature is left alone; modern ob- 
servation thus giving added force to the 
maxim of Hippocrates, uttered over two 
thousand three hundred years ago, that 
the first care of a physician should be to 
“Do no harm.” We see now how it is 
that often the wisest physician may be 
he who does the least, and so exemplifies 
that it is true that in some cases there is 
very little difference between a good phy- 
sician and none at all; beyond the power 
which the physician may have to save his 
patient from the officiousness of friends, 


ever ready to advise and suggest in mat- 


ters of which they know the least. The 
necessity which is imposed upon the doc- 
tors to give an opinion at sight often de- 
velops in them an ability in the line of 
evasive oracularity which would have 
made their fortunes in the days of the 
soothsayers and priests of the oracles 
among the ancients. To seem to know 
everything while one is certain of noth- 
ing, and to seem to be doing something 
while in reality convinced of the propri- 
ety of doing nothing, are some of the ab- 
surdities which are yet required of their 
physicians by a credulous and exacting 
public. 

In the golden age of the future it may 
be that pretense to supernatural knowl- 
edge of disease will be esteemed a proof 
of an impostor, that an acknowledg- 
ment of uncertainty and a desire to wait 
for more distinct symptoms to develop 
before hazarding an opinion will be es- 
teemed as a proof of wisdom, and that 
resort to medicine of some kind for every 
derangement of bodily function will be 
esteemed a proof of dementia. 





WANTED—GOOD DOCTORS. 
Too many Doctors have we, some oft say. 
These words are true—but in another way. 
Of poor ones, truly, is the number great, 
But for better ones we often vainly wait. 


Mullein stalks we do not want, but timber. 
Men without bones, or bones so very limber 
That ev’ry wind may move them to and fro: 
Such limber men we do not want to know, 
But earnest, active men, all very true ; 
We want such men, like David strong and true. 
For earnest men there is much work to do. 
Men with backbones are we trying now to find, 
Such men as never can be left behind ; 
That always in the battle foremost stand, 
Ever ready to extend a helping hand, 
We want such men—we want them even now. 
To quickly find them will you tell us how? 
For sleepy men we never have a call, 
We need live men, if men we need at all. 

M. P. GREENSWORD, M.D. 


_°e ee 


SICKNESS A DISGRACE.—That inveter- 
ate friend of hygienic reform, Dr. F. L. 
Oswald, uses strong language in a late 
discussion on popular medicine. He 
says : 

“ All bodily ailments are more or less 
urgent appeals for help; nor can we 
doubt in what that help should consist. 
The more fully we understand the nature 
of any disease, the more clearly we see 
that the discovery of the cause means 
the discovery of thecure. Many sickness- 
es are caused by poisons, foisted upon the 
system under the name of tonic beverages 
or remedial drugs ; the only cure is to es- 
chew the poison. Others, by habits more 
or less at variance with the health laws 
of Nature; to cure such we have to re- 
form their habits. There is nothing acci- 
dental, and rarely anything inevitable, 
about a disease ; we can safely assume that 
nine out of ten complaints have been 
caused and can be cured by the sufferers 
(ortheir nurses) themselves. ‘God made 
man upright’; -every prostrating malady 
is a deviation from the state of Nature. 
The infant, ‘mewling and puking in its 
nurse’s arms,’ is an abnormal phenome- 
non. Infancy should be a period of ex- 
ceptional health; the young of other 
creatures are healthier, as well as prettier, 
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purer, and merrier, than the adults, yet | maintain the struggle for a tolerable ex- 
the childhood years of the human animal | istence with anything like success, while 
are the years of sorest sickliness; statis- | the helpless infant has to conform to 


tics show that among the Caucasian races 
men of thirty have more hope to reach a 
good old age than a new-born child has to 
reach the end of its second year. The 
reason is this: the health theories of the 
average Christian man and woman are so 
egregiously wrong, that only the opposi- 
tion of their better instincts helps them 
—against their conscience, as it were—to 


those theories—with the above results. 

“*] have long ceased to doubt,’ says 
Dr. Schrodt, ‘that, apart from the effects 
of wounds, the chances of health or dis- 
ease are in our own hands; and, if peo- 
ple knew only half the facts pointing that 
way, they would feel ashamed to be sick, 
or to have sick children.’”—Popular 
Science Monthly. 








HOW THE SWEDES WARM THEIR HOUSES. 


Fs a rsnancigaen to the Centennial Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia must remem- 
ber the great porcelain-covered stoves 
which formed part of the Norway and 
Sweden exhibits. They attracted not a 
little attention, and should have taught 
our enterprising stove-manufacturers a 
practical lesson. It would appear, how- 
ever, that they were regarded mainly as 
curiosities, and quite incompatible with 
our American spirit of enterprise. These 


stoves are called kakelungs, and their | 


economy is so much above our methods 
of heating that we feel constrained to say 
a word about them now, or rather to 
print what a traveler in Northern Europe 
has to say concerning them, as follows: 


| The quantity of fuel consumed I will 
| place at one-twentieth part of what would, 
| under similar circumstances, have been 
required to warm the same rooms in 
America, and yet we pride ourselves on 
‘what we know about house-warming.’ 
“IT may mention that my son has been 
here during eight months past, occupy- 
ing two rooms even*larger than those of 
which the dimensions are given. He 
| purchased last fall one ‘ Fam,’ about 200 
cubic feet of wood, of which on the tst of 
| March one-fourth was left, after firing all 
| winter. The warming is done with a 
| kind of stove called a ‘ kakelung,’ and so 
| far as your correspondent can judge, on 
| principles that are more scientific than 


“To begin with facts, I will mention those of our many patent contrivances, 
that we are now living in two rooms of | whose double function seems to be to 
a hotel, one 20 by 20 feet, the other 20 by consume fuel and stifle the inmates of our 
15 feet, the ceiling 12 feet high. Open- | dwellings. . This last is, I know, a strong 


ing into these rooms is one common en- 
trance door and a pair of huge folding 
doors. 

“The weather during March was cold, 
even colder than in Philadelphia or New 
York, and during this month the number 
of fires used were about four in a week, 


each fire consisting of from eight to ten | 


billets of wood twelve inches long, or 
about enough to start two coal fires in 
America. The rooms were thoroughly 
warmed, and the temperature, night and 
day, never varied five grades or degrees. 


| proposition ; but it is based upon person- 
| al experience, at the end of three months 
spent in a first-class dwelling (with mod- 
ern improvements) in Philadelphia, last 
fall. A sense of relief was felt when we 
escaped again to old foggy England, 
where patent heaters are unknown. 
“The fact is, that the American peo- 
ple are oblivious to the frightful effects 
that come from their system of heating, 
and only become aware of its discomforts 
and dangers after passing a winter with 
English grates or the ‘kakelung.’ To 
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return to the last-named system, a ‘ kake- 
lung’ is simply a great stove of masonry, 
covered with porcelain plates, having 
usually five flues, through which the gases 
of combustion must pass up and down, a 
distance of 30 to 50, or even 60 feet, before 
escaping into the air. The general prin- 
ciple of their operation is to provide 
enough material to absorb all the heat 
from the fire—to conduct the gases 
through these long flues until their tem- 
perature has fallen to a point that no lon- 
ger gives off heat.. The quantity of the 
material in the ‘kakelung’ is so great 
that the temperature from one firing 
(which is always enough) will not raise 
the temperature of any part so much 
that the hands can not be held upon the 
outside. 

“Two hours after a fire is made, and 
after the wood has burned up and the 
flue been closed, the ‘kakelung’ begins 
to get warm on the outside, the light 
porcelain plates give off their moderate 
warmth to the atmosphere in the room, 
and ten hours later there will not be much 


difference in the temperature of the stove | 
| acted of the tax-payers of this city, will be 


or of the room. 

“ A ‘kakelung’ instead of being an un- 
sightly obstruction, is so constructed as to 
constitute an ornamental piece of furni- 
ture. Doors open into them in front, 
where, in a kind of closet, with iron 
shelves, food can be kept warm or warmed. 
Baking can be done in the furnace for 
hours after the fire has been burned out. 

“Now this result in heating which has 
been described, is in a great measure due 
to double windows. The conducting 
power of a thin pane of glass interposed 
between the external air and that of a 
warm room, is never imagined until an 
experiment is tried. Such cooling does 
no good ; it simply costs money, and an- 
swers no purpose of ventilation; and, 
speaking from actual experience, I would 
rather live in a room hermetically sealed 
and warmed by a ‘kakelung’ than in any 
room into which burned air is conducted 
from one of our American furnaces. I 
am well aware of the scientific arguments 
and explanations that have been put forth 
in reference to American house-heating. 





They are good on paper; the practice is 
what I refer to, and it is without fear of 
making a mistake that I assert that any 
house can be warmed with one-fourth the 
amount of fuel, and with twice the com- 
fort, by means of kakelungs, as with fur- 
naces—if other conditions peculiar to 
heating here are at the same time ob- 
served.” 
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THE Cost OF DRINK.—The New York 
Sun mentions that the Commissioners of 
Charities and Corrections of New York 
have the care and control of “a popula- 
tion of 11,000 lunatics, drunkards, crimi- 
nals, infants, blind, aged and sick,” and 
that “they have charge this year of the 
disbursement of $1,348,383.34 for the 
maintenance of these unfortunate creat- 
ures.” It is safe to conclude, in the face 
of the past reports of the Commissioners 
themselves, that at least three-fourths of 
the 11,000 are dependent upon the public 
charity, either directly or indirectly, 
through the agency of strong drink, and 
that fully three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars for their support, which will be ex- 


paid because of the drink-traffic. How 
long, the Sanitarian asks, will the tax- 
payers and the good citizens of this me- 
tropolis allow this waste of their sub- 
stance and this dreadful work of ruin 
among men, women, and children to exist 
and be perpetuated under the forms of 
law ? In plainer words, how long will the 
tax-payers allow the rum-seller to make 
criminals, and lunatics, and paupers by 
the thousand, openly and defiantly, and 
under our very noses? 


ee 


FaTAL Topacco.—Recently in Paris a 
porter cut his finger with a knife with 
which he had been clearing out his pipe. 
The next day the finger swelled, and the 
arm became inflamed, while tumors ap- 
peared under the arm-pits. The medical 
man called in recognized poisoning by 
nicotine, and seeing that amputation was 
necessary, sent him off at once to the 
hospital, where at last accounts, he was 
lying in a very precarious condition. 
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Why Bees Work in Darkness.— | 
Every one knows what honey fresh from the 
comb is like. Itis aclear yellow syrup, with- 
out a trace of solid sugarin it. Upon strain- 
ing, however, it gradually assumes a crystal- 
line appearance—it candies, as the saying is, 
and ultimately becomes a solid lump of sugar. 
It has not been suspected that this change 
was due to a photographic action; that the 
agent which alters the molecular arrangement 
of the iodine of silver on the excited collodion 
plate, and determines the formation of cam- 
phor and iodine crystals in a bottle, causes 
the syrup honey to assume a crystalline form. 
This, however, is the case. Mr. Scheibler 
has inclosed honey in stoppered flasks, some 
of which he has kept in perfect darkness ; 
while others have been exposed to the light. 
The invariable results have been that the sun- 
ned portion rapidly crystallized, while that 
kept in the dark has remained perfectly 
liquid. We now see why bees work in perfect 
darkness, and why they are so careful to ob- 
scure the glass windows which are sometimes 
placed in their hives. The existence of their 
young depends on the liquidity of saccharine 
food presented to them ; and if the light were 
allowed access to the syrup it would gradual- 
ly acquire a more or less solid consistency ; 
it would seal up the cells, and in all probability 
prove fatal to the inmates of the hive. 


Mortality of Brakemen.— The 
brakemen on our railroads find it quite difficult 
to get their lives insured, It is estimated 
that there are ten brakemen killed throughout 
the country every day while coupling cars 
and making up trains, or are knocked from 
the top of the cars by bridges, or slip, or fall, 
or are injured or killed in collisions. Then 
there must be at least three times as many 
injured as are killed, of whom the public get 
no account. If 10 brakemen are killed every 
day, that would be equivalent to 3,650 during 
the year, which, added to the number injured 
in various ways while on duty, would give 
the sum total of deaths and injuries about 14,- 
600 a year. These are frightful figures of a 
fatality, a loss of life, or injury to the body. 
The public has no idea of the number of acci- 
dents that occur on the various railroads 
throughout the country every day. There is 
no vocation so fraught with danger to life and 
limb as that of the brakemen on our railroads, 
particularly on freight trains. Indeéd the 
life of a brakeman isa precariousone. Some 
insurance agents in some parts of the country 
do not take risks on employés on freight 
trains ; but conductors and brakemen on pas- 
senger trains, where there is less danger, are 
insured by their paying an extra per cent. 
Railroad men say that only about 25 per cent. 
of the brakemen of freight trains die a natural 
death ; also, that the average life of the brake- 
man, after he goes on the road, is about 10 
years. - 
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Composite Portraits.—At the last 
meeting of the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., read 
a paper on ‘‘Composite Portraiture,” in 
which he stated that his attention was first 
directed to the subject some years ago, when 
he found that by taking two or more portraits 
of different individuals under exactly the same 
conditions, and superimposing them, the feat- 
ures, if not absolutely dissimilar, blended 
together and formed an idealized portrait 
which could be well seen when the image was 
thrown upon a magic-lantern screen. The 
register he adopted, so that the features should 
be identically superimposed, was by drawing 
a horizontal line through the eyes, another 
parallel to this through the mouth, and a third 
perpendicular to and bisecting these horizon- 
tal lines through the nose. The point of bi- 
section between the eyes was that which he 
was especially careful to maintain in the same 
position in each portrait. r. Galton’s first 
method of producing composite portraits was 
by means of a copying camera, paper positives 
being used. He now, however, used trans- 
parencies, and he exhibited and described the 
apparatus which he had adopted for the pur- 
pose. One purpose for which he believed 
composite portraits would be valuable was 
that of producing a standard physiognomy of 
disease. With this object he had taken the 
portraits of a number of consumptive persons, 
male and female, and had combined them ; 
and it was remarkable how a certain average 
of faces was found to be almost identical. 
Mr. Galton also exhibited a number of what 
he called typical portraits. One was the face 
of an idealized criminal, formed from a com- 
bination of seven portraits of criminals, others 
were the faces of consumptive patients, and 
a third series was that of the portraits of offi- 
cers and men of the Royal Engineers. In 
one case he had combined the portraits of 
twelve officers, in another the portraits of 
eleven privates, and in a third he had combined 
the portraits of officers and privates. In each 
instance Mr. Galton said the individuality 
marking each class was strongly brought out 
and idealized. He also pointed out how, in 
every case, the idealized portrait was better- 
looking than the faces from which it was made, 

In conclusion, Mr. Galton referred to the 
use which photographers might make of com- 
posite portraits. He thought the process 
could be turned to a most interesting account 
in the production of family likenesses. Ar- 
tistic excellence was of no consequence in the 
negatives, and all that was necessary was 
that the portraits should be taken under the 
same aspect, either as a perfect profile ora 
perfect fall face, and under the same con- 
ditions of light and shade. The result of the 
combination of a number of faces of the same 
family was often very curicus, not the least 
singular point being the circumstance that 
there was often a difference of ‘opinion as to 
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whom the idealized portrait was most like. 
Mr. Warnerke said, that when Mr. Galton 
first described his method, some years ago, 
he had tried the production of composite por- 
traits, and found the result exceedingly inter- 
esting. Captain Abney expressed surprise 
at the result of an experiment which Mr. Gal- 
ton had made to show that repeated exposures 
on the same plate made no difference in the 
result. Had not Mr. Galton proved that he 
was right, he should have expected some dif- 
ference. After aremark from Col. Wortley, 
Mr. Galton observed that one curious result 
he had noticed was in the case of a combina- 
tion portrait of two criminal boys. This 
portrait was given to an artist to copy, and, 
singularly enough, although the artist had 
never seen either of the boys, the picture he 
drew was a portrait of one of them rather 
than a copy of the composite. 


How to Boil Rice.—Few cooks seem 
to know how to prepare this article of food 
properly, so a hint or two will not be out of 
place here. The gice must be carefully pick- 
ed over, and then washed in cold water until 
it is free from all the loose starch which may 
adhere to it, or until the water looks clear. 
Then dry it. It can be put in a flour sieve 
for this purpose. In placing it over the fire, 
use three pints of water to a cupof rice and a 
teaspoonful of salt. The water must be boil- 
ing before the rice is added. Boil precisely 
12 minutes, and then pour off the water. Then 
place the sauce-pan with the rice, on the back 
part of the stove, where it will be kept warm 
without burning, for ten minutes longer 
with the cover partly removed. In this way 
it is not soggy, or too soft, and every grain 
is cooked separately by itself. After being 
cooked, if left covered, it will soften and the 
grains will burst open, in their delicate ten- 
derness. 


Education and Brain Develop- 
MENT.—According tothe Gazette des Hospitaux, 
MM. Lacassagne and Cliquet have examined, 
by the aid of the conformateur, the heads of 
tg0 doctors of medicine, 133 rudimentarily 
educated, go illiterate, and g1 prisoner soldiers, 
with the following results expressed in centi- 
meters : 

Soldiers. 


Diameters. Drs. Educated. Uneducated. Prisoners. 
Longitud’l. .85 29 81.97 79-13 81.10 
F 48.91 43-65 4235 41.12 
+. «. 52-58 49-66 50.27 49-9° 
There is thus a considerable difference in 
favor of the doctors, a class chosen to repre- 
sent those whose professional work is entire- 
ly mental, and this is especialiy marked in 
the frontal measurements. Moreover, the 
two sides of the head are not symmetrical— 
in the educated the frontal region is more 
developed to the left, in the uneducated the 
occipital region is more developed to the 
right. The head is larger (more developed) 
in the case of the educated than in those of in- 
active intelligence. Among the educated the 
frontal region is more developed in proportion 








than the occipital; and if the difference is 
greater in the occipital it is very trifling, 
while among the illiterate it is considerable. 


Training Tomatoes.—Vixrcinia E. 
B. writes to the Country Gentleman :—“ The 
season for planting tomatoes is nearly at hand, 
and I fear that all lovers of this delicious fruit 
do not know how to grow them successfully. 
When the plants are ready for the garden, 
make a considerable hill of good compost. 
Chip manure is excellent, and a quantity of 
chicken manure is good. After the hill is 
made, drive a long stake through it. This 
may be six feet high. Set the plant near it. 
The training will require attention. The 
plant will immediately begin to sucker, or 
throw out side shoots, just above each leaf. 
These must be cut off, and then the plant 
will run up vigorously. Tie it to the stake, 
and do not be afraid to use the knife. Keep 
on cutting each stem that appears in the axil 
of a leaf, and keep on tying. The first bear- 
ing branches come directly from the body of 
the plant. Remember that this trimming 
must be continued as long as the plant bears. 
Thus trained, the fruit is superior in size, 
quantity, and flavor, besides being less liable 
to rot or drop off. 


The Cross Tau.—In the Antiguary 
for March last is an article by Llewellyn Jew- 
ett, F.S.A., on the cross tau. This cross, 
called Crux Ansata and St. Anthony’s Cross, 
is a three-limbed cross in the form of the letter 
T. It is identical with the Egyptian em- 
blem of life or key of the Nile, and is some- 
times used as a phallic symbol. It is found 
on the sculptures of Khorsabad, the ivories 
from Nimroud, and on Assyrian cylinders. 
It is stated by Lucan to have been a symbol 
of the gods among the Druids. It is found 
among the Gnostic and Hebrew charms. It 
is also found with other forms of the cross 
on sculptures at Copan and at Palenque, in 
Central America. It occurs in Norman and 
Saxon sculptures, in Canterbury Cathedral and 
on London Tower. The cross of the heathen 
world was derived from primeval religion. 
Thus the tau or the crutch, the emblem of 
life, becomes an emblem of the cross upon 
which we are taught to lean, and which 
reconciles God with man. 


Pellagra is the name given to a disease 
which of late has become unusually prevalent 
in some parts of Italy, especially in the prov- 
inces of Brescia, Padua, Piacenza, and Ferra- 
ra, the ratio of those afflicted in Brescia being 
about eight per cent. of the population. 
Sardinia and Sicily are exempt from it, and 
it seems to have been unknown before the 
middle of last century. Even now its rava- 
ges are confined to those of the rural labor- 
ing population, who are ill-fed and over-tasked 
—people morally reduced to the level of brutes 
and physically ruined by the inhuman severity 
of their labor, the infamous quality of their 
food, and the utter wretchedness of their 
lodgings. The earliest symptoms of the dis- 
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ease are an itching and redness of the hands 
and feet, and a scaliness of the skin. The 
body gradually wastes away and dries up un- 
til the patient becomes a mere listless, in- 
sentient mummy. Great efforts have been 
made to discover the cause of the evil, which 
has been assigned mainly to poor food. Its 
unusual ravages of late having aroused the 
attention of the Government and of the 
municipal authorities of some of the chief 
cities, further investigations as to its origin 
have been made, which have resulted in 
what is considered a solution of the mystery. 
Indian corn meal, or maize flour, is the 
staple food of the smitten peasants, who 
rarely use it in a wholesome state, but when 
more or less fermented make it into bread 
which even the pigs would refuse. This is 
washed down with unwholesome water, and 
is now considered the main cause of pellagra. 


The Candle-Nut Tree.—A traveller 
writing in the Leisure Hour says of this extra- 
ordinary production of the South Pacific that 
it is one of the most graceful trees of the 
islands. When ripe, the fruit is of an olive 
color. In each cell is one seed, encased in a 
very hard shell. These kernels, when ripe, 
furnish the islanders with light, indeed the 
only light of the past in the Hervey group. 
From time immemorial it has been woman’s 
work to go to the forest to collect the ripe 
fallen fruits. The thick outer covering is re- 
moved by hand on the spot; at home the 
nuts are half-cooked, or steamed in an oven ; 
when taken out, the slightest tap of a stone 
cracks the hard shell, and the kernel comes 
out entire. It is almost impossible to get the 
kernel out uninjured without the application 
of heat. The mid-rib of a cocoanut frond is 
used to skewer some 25 or 30 of these ker- 
nels ; two or three skewerfuls tied together 
with a strip of Aidiscus-bark give a capital 
light. It is woman’s work to hold the torch, 
and carefully tend it by knocking off, from 
time to time, the burnt black kernel. The 
smell of this torch is most disagreeable. The 
native name of the tree and fruit—tuétui— 
means ‘‘sewn-sewn,” in allusion to the pierc- 
ing of the baked kernel with the mid-rib of 
the cocoanut frond for a torch. From the 
heavy fumes of the burning kernel is collect- 
ed in a broken calabash held over the torch 
the fine lampblack used in tattooing. The 
oily nut was often used as food im seasons of 
extreme scarcity. This unwholesome diet 
invariably produces a black ring round the 
eyes. Spending a week at Tauan, on the 
southern coast of New Guinea, in 1872, we 
had at first no evening light. I luckily, how- 
ever, discovered two candle-nut trees laden 
with ripe nuts, which we at once utilized. 
The savage Papuans, who previously had no 
idea of the value of this tree, were not slow 
in imitating our example. 


To Clean Smoky Walls.—Brush 
them with a broom, then wash them over 
with strong pearlash water, and immediately 
rinse themr with clean water before the pear!l- 





ash is dry. When dry, give the walls a thin 
coat of freshly-slacked lime, containing a lib- 
eral proportion of alum dissolved in hot 
water. Finish with whiting and good size. 
Be careful not to apply the size distemper till 
the lime-wash is dry, as the latter will destroy 
the strength of the size, if the two come in 
contact while wet. 


A Mean Swindling Device.—This 
is one of the ways in which farmers have been 
robbed West by confidence men who em- 
ploy the popular swindle of obtaining the 
signatures of well-to-do farmers to a very in- 
nocent-looking contract, a portion of which is 
subsequently detached, leaving a plain note 
of hand, which is then disposed of to some 
note-shaver. The latest instance which has 
come to our knowledge is that of a gang of 
scamps in Indiana, who are traveling around 
the country selling a seeding machine. We 
give a copy of the ‘“‘contract” used by these 
harpies, so that farmers may be the more on 
their guard, and more easily detect the fraud. 
It it as follows: 
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An Indianapolis dispatch to a Cincinnati 
paper says, a gang, in Indiana, when last 
heard from, were operating in Bartholomew 
county. The mode of operation is to go to a 
well-to-do farmer, and tell him he has been 
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recommended as a good man to sell their | of materials and supplies for this manufacture 


machines, and ask him to become their agent. 
He is persuaded that they sell rapidly, and 
that he can make a large per cent. profit. 
He is told that he will not be expected to risk 
any money or pay anything until he has sold 
$325 worth of the machines. He is induced 
to sign the contract above given, which, it 
will be seen, sets forth this agreement when 
read straight across. It looks fair and inno- 
cent enough, and soon the farmer, typified in 
the foregoing document as John Smith, puts 
his name in the blank space just before the 
words ‘‘Sole Agent for Company.” 


Afterwards the scamps easily change the doc- | 


ument from a contract to sell into a promissory 
note by tearing off that part to the right of 
the line drawn through the agreement as 
printed. In the original presented to the 
farmers, of course, no line appears ; and it is 
given simply to show where the division 
takes place, and the separation at which 
point so radically changes the nature of the 
document. Look out for the swindlers, for 
after the farmer’s notes get into the hands of 
a third party, or an ‘‘innocent” purchaser, 
there is no alternative but to pay them. 


Growth of Silk Industry in the 
UnITED STatTes.—There were imported into 
the United States last year $33,305,460 worth 
of silk goods of foreign manufacture. This is 
an increase of nearly $8,000,000 over 1879, 
and $13,000,000 more than in 1878. It is de- 
sirable that the United States should import 
none but raw silk, if indeed it prove impossi- 
ble to raise our own silk-worms, and the du- 
tits have been maintained at their present 
excessive rates mainly with the view to pro- 
tect the domestic manufacture. This is con- 
ducted chiefly in Connecticut, New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New Jer- 
sey, and has proved very successful as regards 
certain classes of goods. 

A silk manufactory on quite a large scale 
was established here in Baltimore about 1870, 
but it did not prosper, and the enterprise was 
abandoned. Our present silk manufacture, 
as will be seen below, is very small. Gen. 
McClellan, while Governor of New Jersey, 
in adverting to the valuable work of the 
State Bureau of Labor and Industries, said 
that the State consumed more than sixty 

r cent. of the raw silk imported into the 

nited States, and that it was eminently de- 
sirable to have some action taken upon the 
recommendation of that bureau in favor of 
extending special encouragement to the cult- 
ure of the silk-worm. The New Jersey silk 
mills give employment to 13,932 hands, to 
whom they pay wages to the extent of $4,047,- 
745—$300 per capita, which is considered 
nominally good wages, considering that a 
good many of the employés are women and 
children. 

The gross value of the manufactured silk 
products in the United States for the census 
year 1880 was $40,975,285 ; the gross value 





was $22,371,300; the net value of finished 
goods was $34,410,463; the number of silk 
factories in the country was 383; the capital, 
real and personal, invested in this industry 
was $18,899,500; the number of looms at 
work was 8,467; the maximum number of 
hands employed during the year was 34,440 
(including 9,350 males over sixteen years of 
age, 16,344 females over fifteen years old, 
and 5,605 children and youth), who received 
$9,107,835 in wages, equal to $264 per capita 


A Pretty Experiment.—Roll up a 
pamphlet, to make a tube about nine to twelve 
inches long and an inch or so across. Put 
this tube to your right eye, and look through 
at some object, attentively keeping both eyes 
open. Now, hold up your left hand with its 
back toward you, and bring it near the lower 
end of the tube, looking at your hand with 
the left eye, while your right eye is fixed on 
something through the tube. If you hit the 
right position, which you can do, putting the 
edge of the hand against, not over, the lower 
end of the tube, you will be surprised to see 
very clearly the things beyond. It is a very 
easy, but most surprising little experiment, 
and will please old as well as young people. 
You will, of course, wish to know why this is 
so—why there seems to be a hole where there 
is none. We usually look at the same thing 
with two eyes, and the two images make one 
in our mind. Here we separate the two eyes 
in an unusual manner, and the mind brings 
together the circle made by the tube for one 
eye and the hand seen by the other, and make 
one of them. You can vary this in several 
ways. If, when looking through the hole in 
the hand, you stretch out the left thumb, so 
that it will be seen by the right eye through 
the tube, the thumb will appear to be directly 
across the hole in your hand. Instead of 
looking at your hand, use a card; make a 
black spot in the card as big as a half dime, 
and look at it as before ; the black spot will 
appear to be floating in the center of the hole, 
with nothing to holdit there. Another varia- 
tion is to make a round hole in the card of 
the size of the half dime; look at this hole 
with the left eye, so that the real hole will be 
within the imaginary hole ; the hole will ap- 
pear exceedingly bright, and surrounded by 
a ring of shadow. 


Wormwood as an Insectifage.— 
M. Poyrot having observed that the immense 
tracts of wormwood (sagebrush), upon the 
American plains are free from insects of 
every description, is experimenting with the 
plant as a preventive of phylloxera. He 
finds no difficulty in cultivating the worm- 
wood, and he proposes to mix the stalks 
with manure, or simply bury them in the 
ground in the neighborhood of the vines. 
His suggestions have been sent to the Phyl 
loxera Committee of the French Academy. 
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THE BETTER WAY TO WORK REFORM. 
VERY new invention or discovery of 
high importance has been met with 
opposition and ridicule. This appears 
to be a sort of natural law, whose opera- 
tion looks to the thorough trial and 
complete demonstration of the new. But 
conservatism, as it is commonly termed, 
is not altogether responsible for the 
sharp conflicts which have been waged 
between the partisans of new systems 
and the defenders of old. In some cases 
the bitterness and duration of the strug- 
gle have been due more to the advocates 
of the new, who appeared to rejoice in 
their power to point out the defects and 
berate the weaknesses of time-honored 
yet decadent practices. Modern hygiene 
offers an apt illustration of this; many 
of its young and enthusiastic advocates 
rejoicing in their emancipation from the 
dogmas of the old schools have been too 
prone to use harsh terms in their allu- 
sions to the principles and practices of 
that system of medication to which they 


once bowed in humble reverence. It is 


interesting, especially for one who pos- 
sesses a_bellicose temper, to look over 





the pages of the old Water-Cure treatises 
and periodicals, and to mark the sharp- 
ness of the criticism which analyzes the 
inconsistencies, blunders, and harm of 
drugs. The learned faculty that dates 
its history from Hippocrates is manipu- 
lated without gloves, and held up to 
public obloquy as not only holding firm- 


| ly to doctrines of preposterous fallacy, 


but also impairing, by statutory allow- 
ance, the health of the community and 
spreading disease far and wide. Even 
men to whom the lay hygienist feels 
deeply grateful for heroic courage in 
proclaiming the great laws of nature, and 
for their zeal in illustrating the simple 
truths of healthful living—such men as 
Graham, Jenhings, Trall—in the strength 
of their indignation that error should 
have been so long protected by the shield 
of conservatism, hurled bitter invectives 
against the men who bear that shield. 
But has this method of setting up a 
reform been wise? We think not. Hy- 
giene and the methods of Hydropathy, 
which have been associated with hygiene, 
as an active system of treating disease, 
have made some progress since their in- 
troduction in this country; but had the 
spirit of conflict been less pronounced, 
we think that their triumph would have 
been earlier, easier, far greater, and more 
commensurate with the herculean efforts 
of their apostles. Homceopathy to-day 
disputes with Allopathy the meed of pub- 
lic favor in some of our older communi- 
ties. It is less than half a century since 
Homceopathy was brought to the notice 
of the American public, yet its growth 
has been marvelous. Has it been bellig- 
No. The fight against it has 
been on the Allopathic side almost en- 
tirely. Its course has been in accordance 
with its shibboleth: “The mild power 
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subdues ”; and it has won its way by its 
gentleness. 

But we beg pardon, Hydropathy claims 
one pioneer who was not militant. Priess- 
nitz, when he commenced his distin- 
guished career, and made Graefenberg 
forever famous, went quietly, unostenta- 
tiously to work. Believing with the faith 
of a little child in the potency of water, 
he applied his umschlags (bandages), 
douches, switzens (sweatings), wannen 
bads (tub-baths), /ezntuchs (wet sheets), 
sponges, etc., to the many whocame to his 
Cure, giving no heed to the calumny of his 
enemies. And when the enraged doctors 
compelled him to go before the tribunals, 
his answer to their accusations was given 
in the testimony of men and women who 
gratefully acknowledged the saving effect 
of his treatment. 

It is a little amusing to one who is ac- 
quainted with the history of medicine to 
note the incongruity of the conduct of 
dispensers of decoctions, triturations, 
and extracts in decrying practices which 
to a considerable extent were earnestly 
recommended by that ancient physician 
in whose line of descent they claim to 
be. The old Greek certainly knew the 
virtues of water, and was careful to re- 
cord specific directions for its use in his 
treatise on air and water, a considerable 
part of which is extant. We have rea- 
son, indeed, to think that in ancient 
times hygiene and water were important 
agents of the physician. 
deity who presided over medicine, and 
his priests were, for the most part, the 
physicians, and his temples were always 
situated close to a stream or fountain. 
The habits of these priests were simple. 
they ministered at the altar, kept gar- 
dens, and were practical vegetarians. 
Hygeia, whom all respectable disciples of 


Apollo was the 





reformed medicine and proper living 
adore, was the daughter of A®sculapius, 
that great physician of antiquity who 
commanded the esteem of the world by 
his wonderful cures, and she was the 
favorite of Apollo. We rather suspect 
that Hygeia is simply typical of the As- 
culapian system of treatment, which ap- 
pears, from all that is handed down con- 
cerning it, to have been an accommo- 
dation of the patient to what was known 
of natural principles in connection with 
the every-day life of man. Aésculapius 
probably used a few herbal preparations 
to please those of his patients who in- 
sisted upon “taking something.” It 
seems a little strange at first that the 
modern conservative who calls Hippoc- 
rates his ancient predecessor with so 
much fervor, should not have preferred 
the more remote Aisculapius as his an- 
cestral representative in the dim past. 
But it may be that fine old gentleman’s 
close relationship to Hygeia furnished a 
pretext for disclaiming him. Then, Hip- 
pocrates knew something about bleeding, 
cauterization, and purgatives, and thus 
introduced some actzve phenomena into 
his treatment, which showed his patients 
at once that he could “do something” 
for them. 

We have intimated that the principles 
of water-treatment and hygiene have won 
upon the attention of people, notwith- 
standing the controversial spirit of the 
early pioneers in this country. The truth 
could not fail to win respect, and the re- 
sults of its proclamation are visible in 
the many Cures which have been estab- 
lished among us, nearly every State in 
the Union having one or more, where 
the application of water, according toa 
system and a corrected diet, are the 
prominent features. In some of the older 
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States—notably Pennsylvania and New 
York—there are several institutions of 
the kind, which have a large support; 


and in these States every year witnesses 


the opening of fresh “Homes,” as they 
are commonly named. The success of 
Hydropathy has compelled some of the 
leading physicians of the old school to 
adopt certain of its simpler processes ; but 
the public at large do not often hear of 
their effects, because it is chiefly in hos- 
pital practice that they expferzment with 
them. Ask one of our allopathic friends 
why he does not use water more, and if a 
gentleman of broad intelligence, he will 
probably reply: “ These things wouldn’t 
do, you know, in private practice, because 
they involve so much inconvenience to 
Be- 
sides, it’s altogether out of the question ; 
we haven’t the time to attend to the de- 
tails. Bless your heart, it would take us 
all day to look after half a dozen patients, 
and that wouldn’t give us bread-and-but- 


both the patient and his physician. 


ter!” There’s some reason in this. 

The hospital experiments occasionally 
drop into the medical reports, and there 
we find them noted usually with favor- 
able results. Here is a recent example 
which is reported in two medical peri- 
odicals. 
smile at the freshness of the first state- 


ment of the New York surgeon, who is 


The friends of water-cure must 


represented as lecturing to a large audi- 
ence of students: 


THE TREATMENT OF PNEUMONIC 
FEVER (ACUTE LOBAR PNEUMONIA) BY 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE WET SHEET. 
—Prof. Flint, in a clinical lecture on this 
subject, says that the treatment is as yet 
novel in this country, and, being desirous 
of investigating it, he selected for experi- 
ment cases of pneumonic fever where 
the disease was in an early stage, the 





patients apparently robust, the pyrexia 


considerable or high, and no complica- 
tions existing. The directions were to em- 
ploy the wet sheet whenever the axillary 
temperature exceeded 103° Fahr. The 
patient was wrapped in a sheet saturated 
with water at a temperature of about 80° 
Fahr., the bed being protected by an 
India-rubber covering. Sprinkling with 
water of about the same temperature was 
repeated every fifteen or twenty minutes. 
If the patient complained of chilliness, 
he was covered with a light woolen blan- 
ket, which was removed when the chilly 
sensation had disappeared. _ In none of 
the cases was the blanket ‘used much of 
the time while the patient was wrapped 
in the wet sheet. The patient remained 
in the sheet until the temperature in the 
mouth fell to 102° or lower, care being 
taken to watch the pulse and other symp- 
toms. When the temperature was re- 
duced, the wet sheet was removed, and 
resumed if the temperature again ex- 
ceeded 103° Fahr. 


The reporter of this experiment goes 
on to say: 

Prof. Flint’s conclusions, drawn from 
the four cases, full notes of which he 
gives, indicate that in his opinion the 
treatment is not only not hurtful, but the 
history of these cases renders probable 
the inference that the disease was con- 
trolled and brought speedily to a favor- 
able termination by the treatment. 

If the writer of the above had taken 
the trouble to examine the files of the 
New York Medical Fournal and the Med- 
ical Record for the last two years, he 
would have discovered notes relating to 
several trials of water in different hospi- 
tals—particularly those of Prof. T. G. 
Clark in the Women’s Hospital of New 
York, in which the Kibbee cot played a 
prominent part. The treatment in this 
case was simply the local application of 
tepid water by pouring, the cot being an 
arrangement for convenient drainage. 

Generally, when an organ of old-school 
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medicine publishes an account of water 
treatment with favorable results, the 
method is spoken of as if it were a nov- 
elty, and the details of its application 
would appear awkward enough to the 
skilled employé of an average water- 
Why do not the doctors read the 
literature of the subject ? or why do they 
not visit the hydropathic establishments 
and study their well-adjusted system, and 
make the proper acknowledgment of 


cure. 


their value as a therapeutic system ? may 
be asked. 

Loyalty to school or class, professional 
ethics, and professional honor emphati- 
cally forbid. They must re-discover the 
old principles and practices for them- 
selves, and they are doing it in their slow, 
conservative manner. Help them, you 
who know the virtues of nature’s thera- 
peutics, by occasional suggestions, by 
kind and well-timed hints, but forbear 
the carping, belligerent spirit of the old 
time. 


— 08 oe eo 


CANONIZATION OF WRONG. 


= writers of obituary notices in our 

newspapers appear to be governed 
by that exceedingly charitable precept 
de mortuis nil nisi bonum—of the dead 
nothing but good. Every person who has 
gained the attention of the public when 
he “pays the debt of nature,” becomes 
the property of the editor or reporter, 
and if he have amassed wealth, or played 
a conspicuous part in politics, consider- 
able space is given to an account of his 
career, in which panegyric forms the lead- 
ing element. It matters not what a 
man’s private life and personal character 
may have been, however loose and disrep- 
putable his habits, these are left out of 
the reckoning, and we are treated only 





to a glowing description of his skill, tact, 
and foresight in acquiring and salting- 
down dollars, or of his sagacity, cun- 
ning, and boldness in manipulating pri- 
maries or forcing caucuses. 

A short while ago a man died who had 
for many years conducted an extensive 
business. He had at one time the ap- 
pearance of great wealth, his summer- 
house and his city mansion being ele- 
gantly appointed, and his expenditures 
for articles of taste and ornament being 
profuse. In private life his morality was 
very low, and in the circle in which he 
moved his indifference to domestic obli- 
Besides, he was a 
tyrannical and harsh parent, and at open 


gation was notorious. 


variance with some of his grown-up 
children. Of this not a whisper appeared 
in the plethoric obituaries which news- 
paper men hastened to print immediately 
upon the announcement of his demise. 
And even the clergyman who officiated 
at his funeral was infected by the dispo- 
sition to varnish immorality, as his dis- 
course over the body of the aged roud 
was one of fulsome praise. 

Recently, too, a man, conspicuous in 
porter-house politics, and the holder of 
official sinecures because of his control 
of votes, died, and there was much lau- 
dation poured out for him by the ready 
pens of journalism. Yet, all who knew 
the man personally would be likely to 
acknowledge, in familiar talk, that he 
was coarse, brutal, intemperate, and vi- 
cious. He was all these in his very ap- 
pearance. 

Within a few days we have seen a good 
deal of praise bestowed upon a man, who 
had a prominent connection with the or- 
igin and maintenance of certain large 
benevolent institutions in the State of 
New York. We are told in fervid terms 
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of the great good which this man has 
wrought, and how grateful society should 
feel toward him for the employment of 
so much of his surplus money in noble 
charities. But, we are not pointed to 
the manner in which his wealth was ac- 
quired, although that is notorious, and 
candor and virtue designate it as totally 
opposed to the spirit of Christian phi- 
lanthropy. Is it not fairly ludicrous for 
one who has gained his fortune by sell- 
ing large quantities of tobacco or wine or 
beer to appropriate a part of his money 
to some benevolent undertaking? Yet, 
to such a man the world is somehow in- 
clined to bow in admiration, and to speak 
of him as a humanitarian / 

It seemeth to us that in these matters 
there is a large degree of sentimental 
muddlement; and we literary and jour- 
nalistic folks have not helped much to 
clarify it. 





> 


A NEW BABY-SCIENCE. 


T= savant has found a new field of 

observation, and the announcement 
of his first conclusions has stirred up a 
deal of interest. A German father of a 
scientific turn, gives a little time every 
day to watching the mental development 
of a fresh addition to his family. He 
makes notes of this and that infantile 
expression, its methods of indicating its 
wants, its grimaces, cries, struggles, etc., 
and after some months have passed, and 
the baby can articulate some phrases 
which show his possession of a degree of 
conscious responsibility, a resumé of the 
notes is published, and comments there- 
with upon the psychological evolution 
which a dawning intelligence has exhib- 
ited. An English father follows suit, 
and makes the nursery a place of study, 





and carefully scrutinizes the conduct of 
his lately born heir from day to day, until 
he too has accumulated a mass of jot- 


tings, which are worked into a grave 
treatise on the dawn and growth of baby 
intelligence. Ere long a large accumu- 
lation of data of the kind we have men- 
tioned will come under the eye of some 
profound generalizer, who will use it as 
the basis of a new organon of infant 
psychology. 

Now, if these leisurely gentlemen of a 
scientific turn would take minute meas- 
urements of their babies’ heads from week 
to week, would note the growth of dif- 
ferent regions—frontal, parietal, coronal, 
etc.—and observe the relation, if any, be- 
tween the physical growth of parts to the 
phenomena of conduct, we think that 
their data would. possess a higher value. 
To be sure, they know the function of 
brain, and they perceive its general in- 
crease in volume, and attribute the intel- 
lectual development of the infant mainly 
to the rapid enlargement of the anterior 
lobes after birth, but they do not dis- 
criminate closely with reference to the 
growth of particular regions. By noting 
the comparative increase of the cranial 
parts, they would associate mental phe- 
nomena with a physiological basis, and 
render the purpose of their observations — 
more definite and easier of attainment. 


>. 


INDUSTRY AND PROSPERITY. 


UR country has entered upon a new 

period of industrial activity, or we 
mistake the signs which are apparent in 
our own City, particularly in the one re- 
spect of the demand for labor. Immi- 
grants have been pouring in upon us; 
every steamer from British or German 
ports bringing its hundreds, yet there has 
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been an increasing demand during the 
past six months for helpers in the factory 
and shop, in the house and in the field. 
It is said that from January Ist to June 
3oth, 24,000 men and women had been 


sent by the Labor Bureau of Castle Gar- | 


den to different parts of the United 
States, and fresh demands are still 
pouring in from the South and West 
which can not be supplied. This is a 
most encouraging state of affairs, and 
promises much for the development of 
new sections of country. 
especially, the field of industrial enter- 
prise must widen rapidly, so manifold 
are its resources and so numerous the 
industrial needs of the Southern people 
themselves. 

We think that we can look with hearty 
satisfaction upon these evidences of grow- 
ing prosperity, for the reason that the 
demand for help is made chiefly upon 
those who can produce something of 
utility, and not upon those who are con- 
tent to accept places at the desks of the 
traders in public credit. In other words, 
the labor generally wanted is that which 
contributes practical and economical re- 
sults, and can not easily be made the 
subject of speculative manipulation. 
The three or four years of depression 
through which our people have lately 
passed, have been replete with teaching 
on the follies of extravagance, and society 
has been compelled to relearn the virtues 
of old-time economy and frugality. It 
is mainly by the practice of these that 
this opening era of activity has been 
brought about, gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly, yet so much the more sub- 
stantially. We have but to continue in 
the same good way, each man calmly and 
diligently pursuing an even course, using 


In the South | 





quietly the opportunities which offer to 
increase our usefulness, and avoiding any 
tendency to overdo, to make the era of 
lasting duration. 


—_—_— 2 es eo _- 


THE INSTITUTE CLASS OF 1881. 


ft. present indications are that the 
Session of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PHRENOLOGY for this year will open 
on the first Tuesday of October with 
every prospect of success, a good number 
of students having expressed intention to 
be with us. 

The study of man, in his threefold char- 
acter, Intellectual, Moral, and Animal, is 
at once the highest type of inquiry, and 
the one which best repays investigation. 
It is usual for men to study away from 
themselves—to learn the lore of matter 
and of money-making, and leave a knowl- 
edge of their inner life, and that of their 
necessary associates, but little consid- 
ered. A clergyman who had the oppor- 
tunity of listening to forty or fifty of our 
lectures on Man as revealed by Phrenol- 
ogy and Physiology, said to us recently, 
that he regarded what he learned of hu- 
man nature in those lectures as being 
quite as great an aid to him in his work 
of the ministry as that which was taught 
him in the Seminary. 

Young lawyers, physicians, and teach- 
ers who attend the Course at the INsTI- 
TUTE OF PHENOLOGY, like those devoted 
to the ministry, double their power in 
their special sphere of duty. It is not 
alone those who wish to make Phrenolo- 
gy a profession that are found eager stu- 
dents in the INSTITUTE. There is no 
line of important duty which brings man 
in contact with man, and imposes the ne- 
cessity of influencing and being influ- 
enced by others, in regard to which this 
modern science of first principles has 
not valuable information and aid to give. 

The “ Institute Supplement ” which we 
forward by mail on application will ex- 
plain the subjects of instruction, and give 
details as to time, terms, etc. 
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TUTE, which opened on September 14th, 
is one of the best for many years. The 
managers have made special efforts to 
give the exhibition a character worthy of 
the city and the time. Products of the 
farm and the garden vie with those of the 
factory, the shop, and with the apparatus 
of scientific discovery for the attention of 
visitors. The entrance to the building in 
which the Fair is held is on Third Ave- 
nue, near Sixty-third Street. 





THE FAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 


HE STILL Lives.—Just before closing 
our forms the President is reported to 
show some improvement following his 
transfer from the White House to Long 
Branch. He bore the journey with less 
exhaustion than was expected, and the 
change of air is doubtless the cause of his 
seeming improvement. We, like others, 
are glad to find an occasion for hope in 
every little sign which may be interpreted 
in Mr. Garfield’s favor. 











{ju lent fun. RO 








Eo ‘Oue Correspondents. 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department, But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 


Ir AN- INQquIRY FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our Contrrisutors.—lIt will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary to cut the page into“ takes” for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 


upon, 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulin the matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a ———_ hand, as the com- 
positor has to read it across his case, a distance o 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. 

s. Be brief. People don't like toreadlongstories. A 
half-columtn article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 
it. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 


available contributions unless the necessary postage | 
is provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES ‘sons who | 
communicate with us through the post-o, should, if | 
oor expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what | 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their ull address. | 


Anonymous letters will not be considered, 


ANTE-MIDNIGHT SLEEP.— Question : 
Why do people seem to believe that one hour’s 
sleep before midnight is worth two after mi- 
night ? 








Answer ; The night was made for sleep, hence 
it is but natural that when the shades settle down 
we should think of preparing for repose. If we 
prolong our activities far into the night, a con- 
dition of nervous excitability is induced which 
prevents sound refreshing slumber. One who 
goes to bed early may get into the habit of re- 
maining awake until very late, but such cases 
are rare; and as a rule, it is found that those 
who do not get their sleep regularly at night 
have poor health. The bakers you speak of fur- 
nish some excellent kinds of food. 


HuMAN NATURE.—C, L. R.—You can 
improve the action of the organ of Human Nat- 
ure by mingling with people and studying closely 
their dispositions, habits, etc. Of course, you 
will take into account during such study their 
peculiarities of physiognomy, conduct, etc. 


ONE-SIDED GROWTH.— Question : 
Please state cause of greater development on 
one side of some heads than the other. 

R. H. B. 

Answer: A well-nourished brain differs very 
slightly in contour and volume hemispherically ; 
so, as a general rule, those persons whose heads 
show a decided inequality, were sickly and ill- 
conditioned in childhood. It is probable that if 
the body be in a feeble condition, so that the sup- 
ply of nutriment is insufficient to sustain the 
nervous development, one side will be exercised 
in the mental operations more than the other, 
and its consequent activity will absorb the lion’s 
share of nourishment and it will grow more 
rapidly. The firm you mention is, so far as we 
know, sound. 





“if its development doesn’t reach that point it is 
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BoDILY TEMPERATURE.—H. R. O.— 
You can obtain at any well-appointed drug-store | 
thermometers for the purpose of ascertaining the | 
temperature of the body; they are made ex- 
pressly, and are applied at different parts—for 
instance, under the tongue, in the axilla, or 
arm-pit, rectum, ete. | 

SALT IN Foop.—E. D. S.—Authorities | 
differ on this subject, some claiming that salt is | 


absolutely essential to the healthful conversion 
of food, others insisting that salt is a mineral | 
substance, and totally out of harmony with the 
vital process ; hygienists to the greater extent | 
claim, with a good deal of reason, that salt is a | 
caustic substance, and so interferes with diges- 
tion, and produces nervous irritability. Those | 
who have been fed from childhood with unsalted 
food, say that they relish the taste and quality | 
of what they eat more than those who must have 
their food seasoned. 


CEREBRO-SPINAL MENINGITIS.—Ques- | 
tion: Is it true, as our physicians say, that no 
hygienic conditions have anything to do with 
keeping this disease away ? T. M. CO. 

Answer: We should consider him a very bold 
physician who would publicly announce such a | 
doctrine, notwithstanding the obscurity of the 
disease. We feel warranted in saying that in- 
formed and experienced medicists believe that 
hygienic conditions have much to do with the 
prevention of a disease in itself ; it indicates a 
low nervous tone, in fact a very low state of 
debility, and in the majority of cases in which it 
occurs there are found to be conditions of insuf- 
ficient and poor food, unclean surroundings, and 
a vitiated atmosphere. The treatment best suited 
is hygienic and hydropathic. 


SIZE OF ORGANS.—Question : How do 
you tell when an organ is full or large—say 
Combativeness—or to what degree they are de- 
veloped ? z. M. 


Answer; The size of an organ is related or re- 
ferred to the size of the brain. A large brain 
uniformly organized would contain large organs 
mainly ; a small brainsmall organs. In the text- 
books on Phrenology you will find that a scale 
of seven degrees has been applied to brain meas- 
urement. Large, is placed at the sixth degrec, 
Very Large, at the seventh. Taking, now, a 
brain which, by its superficial measurements, 
horizontal, perpendicular, etc., is large, when 
an organ is developed to an extent commen- 

rate with the general size it is marked large ; 


marked full, or average, or small, as it is esti- 
mated by the examiner. This subject is fully 
treated in tho text-books, and if you wish to 
make a practical use of phrenological principles 





it would be well for you to study them. 








fs What Etey Sap, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 











A CORRESPONDENT residing in North- 
umberland Co., Penn., writes: ‘* Lutely I have 
become much attached to the science of Phre- 
nology. Iam just beginning to see the incalcu- 
lable amount of good that can be derived from 
it. About seven years ago I happened to send 
to you for a copy of Tuk PHRENOLOGICAL Jour- 
NAL, which gave me the first idea of the science, 
but I was too young to appreciate it; and, be- 
sides this, several quacks traveled through our 
country and rather made the science unpopular. 
It is only within the past two years that I have 
become deeply interested in it. If my business 


} would allow, I should like to devote my whole 


time to the study, and especially would I like to 
attend a course of lectures at the ‘ American 
Institute’ on Phrenology. I consider a knowl- 
edge of the subject almost indispensable to 
every Christian man and woman. 4. 2. 2” 


A CORRECTION.—Dear Editor : Permit 


| me to call your attention to an error in “ personal 


notices,” page 163, Sept. No., just received. Gen- 
eral Benjamin Harrison, Senator-elect from In- 
diana, is not a son, but a grandson of President 
Harrison. John Scott Harrison, who died at 
North Bend, or in that vicinity, not long since, 
was his father. He is a graduate of Miami Uni- 
versity, Ohio, and merits all you say in his favor 
professionally, personally, and politically. 
Yours truly, 
J. 8. GALLOWAY. M.D. 


Hazlewood, 0. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Tuomas A. Scort, very eminent as a rail- 
way manager, died May 2ist, at his country 
home in Delaware Co., Pa. After sinking 
rapidly during the afternoon, he fell into a state 
of total unconsciousness at seven o’clock, and 
remained so until death. He was in his fifty- 
eighth year only. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
largely owes its growth and importance to Mr. 
Scott, who was connected with it in different 
official capacities for nearly thirty ycars. 


Henry Topp is the wealthiest colored man in 
Georgia, and lives at Darien a prosperous farmer, 
worth $100,000. 


GeorGE Borrow has lately dicd. He acquired 
the Romany language from some gypsies camp- 
ed near Norwich ; he was twice imprisoned in 
Spain for circulating the Bible there, which he 
translated into the Gypsy, the Spanish, and the 
Chinese tongues. 
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LittrE,—the man of memory and facts—the 
lexicographer, had a low and bulging forehead, 
covered with a mass of tangled locks, and thick 
good-humored looking lips. His eyes, “ quick 
and brilliant, like a sword-flash, and gleaming 
from under the stubby brows, their weird light 
would be unpleasant but for the long, pendant, 
deeply-wrinkled cheeks, which soften down the 
whole expression of the face.” 

GENERAL JosEPm Lane’s death leaves only 
two surviving generals of the Mexican War, 
General Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, 90 
years old, and General Harney, 81 years old. 

GENERAL GRANT is reported to receive from 
his son’s firm, where he is a silent partner, an an- 
nual income of about fifty thousand dollars. Yet 
we were told by the New York Times that he necd- 
ed $250,000 to enable him to live respectably. 


- _-- -- 


WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


A FLow of words is no proof of wisdom. 

It is not death that makes the martyr, but the 
cause.—CANON DALE. 

EVERY man desires to live long, but no man 
would be old. 


SympatTuy is the key to truth; we. must love 
in order to appreciate.—LinpDsay. 


THERE is no courage but in innocence.—Soutu- 
ERN. 


He that wrestles with us strengthens our 
nerves and sharpens our skill.—BurkKg. 

REFINED policy has been the parent of confu- 
sion, and ever will be as long as the world 
stands. 


He who cherishes his old knowledge, so as 
continually to acquire new, he may be a teacher 
of others. —ConFucivs. 


A MAN who has learned little grows old like 
an ox; his flesh grows, but his knowledge does 
not grow.—BuDDHA. 

MEN are apt to mistake the strength of their 
feeling for the strength of their argument. The 
heated mind resents the chill touch and relent- 
less scrutiny of logic.—GLADSTONE. 


I HAve read the Bible through many times. 
It is a book of all others for lawyers, and I pity 
the man who can not find in it a rich supply of 
thought and rule for conduct.—WeEssTER. 

“Seg,” eid an ecclesiastic, holding out a bowl 
of money gore Thomas Aquinas, “the Church 
has no lower to say, ‘Silver and gold have I 
none.’” “True,” replied the stern ascetic, “ and 
no longer is she able to say to the lame man, 
‘Stand up and walk.’ ” 


WISDOM.—MIRTH. 
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A DISTINGUISHED physician in the United 
States, who came over to the Church, was re- 
proached for having turned his coat. “It is 
true,” said he, ‘‘for I find I have been wearing 
it wrong side out for seventy years.” 


PERSECUTION produces no sincere convic- 
tion, nor any real change of opinion. On the 
contrary, it vitiates the public morals by driving 
men to prevyarication, and commonly ends in a 
geueral, though secret, infidelity, by imposing 
under the name of revealed religion, systems of 
doctrine which men can not believe and dare not 
examine.—ARCHDEACON PALrEy. 





a 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Natur luys phun; if she doesn’t she never 
would have made a munkey.—BILLINnGs. 

A country Doctor being asked what was the 
best way to cure a ham, remarked before answer- 
ing that question he should want to know what 


| ailed the ham, 


THINGS are not exactly right. A careful po- 


| litical economist closely calculates that women 


in this country might annually save $14,500.00 
in ribbons which the men might spend in cigars. 
Youne Fred, a bashful yet persistent swain, 
Was very much in love with Mary Jane. 

One night she told him, in her tenderest tone, 
“Tt is not good for man to be alone.” 

Said Fred, ‘‘ Just so, you darling little elf; 

I’ve often thought of that same thing myself.” 
Then said the lass, while Fred was all agog, 
‘You ought to buy yourself a terrier dog.” 

‘‘Sam, you are not honest. Why do you put all 
the good peaches on the top of the measure and 
the little ones below?” ‘Same reason, sah, dat 
makes de front of your house marble and de hack 
gate chiefly slop bar’l, sah.” 

“On, give me anything made of beans,” ex- 
claimed a Boston man taken sick in the West, 
when asked what he would have to eat. They 
obeyed his request, They gave him castor oil. 

A PHILADELPHIA candy factory uses seven 
tons of clay per month in manufacturing sweets, 
and every fence within fifty miles of that town 
has a sign of some one’s dyspepsia cure.—Free 
Press. 

‘“Won’r you please piay us something, Miss 
Hammerandbang?” asked Fogg. “I should 
like to ever so much,” she said, looking at her 
watch; “but really I have no time.” “So I 
have heard,”’ said Fogg; ‘‘ but we wil! overlook 
that, you know.”’ 

Two countrymen went into a hatter’s to buy 
one of thema hat. They were delighted with the 
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sample, inside the crown of which was inserted 
a looking-glass. ‘‘ What is the glass for?” said 
one of the men. The other, impatient at such a 
display of rural ignorance, exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
for? why, for the man who buys the hat to see 
how it fits.” 


WHEN a man and a woman are made one, the 
question, ‘‘ Which one?” is a bothersome one 
until it is settled. 

A MAN was just starting from home one even- 
ing for the “ Pig and Whistle” (tavern), when 
his son, a right little fellow, said, “‘ I know why 
they call the public-house the ‘Pig and Whis- 
tle!’”? ““Do you?” asked the father. ‘“‘ Why?” 
“Because,” replied the child, “‘ you feed the 
landlord’s pig, and leave us to whistle for ba- 
con.” 

“Is your wife a democrat or republican?” 
asked one Rockland citizen of another, in a store 
this morning. ‘‘She’s neither,” was the prompt 
response ; then glancing cautiously around and 
sinking his voice to a hoarse whisper, he ex- 
plained, ‘‘she’s a home ruler.””— Rockland Courier. 

Tuey were discussing how to pronounce “ ole- 
omargarine.” Fogg gave the ‘“‘g” soft, while 
Jones declared it should be hard. Suid he, ‘‘ The 
*oleo’ comes from the Latin, and ‘margarine’ 
from the early English.” ‘‘You are wrong 
there,’’ said Fogg, who is given top levity, “ ev- 
body knows it all comes from grease.” 


“ Wuen I goes a-shopping,” said an old lady, 
“T allers ask for what I wants; and if they have 
it, and it is suitable, and I feel inclined to buy 
it, and it is cheap, and can’t be got for less, I 
most allers takes it without clappering all day 
about it, as some people do.” 

MisTkEss (to new arrival, who had been sent 
to put a letter into the lamp-post box).—‘‘ Why, 
Bridget, where have you been all this time?” 
Bridget—‘*‘ Where have I been, ma’am? Sure 
I’ve been with the letther, ma’am.”’ Mistress— 
“TI know that ; but what kept you so long, and 
why ‘didn’t you put the letter into the box as I 
told you?” Bridget (with desperate emphasis) 
— Why didn’t I! sure enough! Didn’t I go to 
ivery wan o’ thim, and the doors of thim boxes 
was all locked, ma’am. I’m kilt intirely wid 
travellin’ round the shtreets all day, so I am.” 


MILKEMAN (to small boy): ‘Tell your mother 
she'll have to pay ready money for milk after 
this. I ain’t going to chalk up any more.” 
Small Boy: “ What are you going to uze instead 
of chalk, Mr. Granger ?”’ 

“On, Angelina,” said Agnes, ‘‘ Miss Gentian, 
on meeting Mr. Thorn, with whom she had a 
quarrel last week, turned as red as fire, and 
wouldn’t even look at him. What do you think 
ofthat?’’ “I think it was a clear case of hate- 
red.” 
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in this department we give short reviews of su h 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of t noticed. 





PoEMS BY WILLIAM WILSON. Edited by 
Benson J. Lossing. Third Edition. 18mo, pp. 
224. Poughkeepsie: Archibald Wilson. 
Among the “ minor” poets of America there 

are many of whom the reading public rarely 

hears ; some, indeed, remain entirely unknown, 
and yet one here and one there could be named 
who has written sweet and beautiful lines which 
are fit to live. The older readers of the Puren- 

OLOGICAL JOURNAL must remember certain 

noteworthy verses which have appeared in its 

columns from a source totally unknown to fame. 

Generally, to be sure, these writers live in obscure, 

out-of-the-way neighburhoods, and may havea 

little notoriety there, but as a rule no adequate 
appreciation. This can not be said, it is true, of 
the poet whose name is on the title-page of the 
volume now before us; but we will warrant that 
not one in fifty of our readers ever heard of him. 
This collection is made up of flowers—“ wild- 
flowers of the spirit—sweet, modest, and unpre- 
tending,” as Dr. Lossing very appropriately terms 
them, which-were gathered and preserved with 
others, by the hand of ason. We opine no one 
pretending to be appreciative of real soulfull 
verse, could read without deep feeling, ‘The 

Rare Old Friends,” “‘ Mary,” “‘ Epistle to Lizzie 

Lee,’’ and “ Dark’s the winter night, an’ drear.” 

Mr. Wilson was of Scottish birth, and many of 

his best poems are in the dialect of his child- 

hood home at the foot of the Grampian hills. 

Elsewhere in this Number, the reader has already 

read one of those just mentioned. 

TURKISH BATH HANDBOOK. Edited and 
compiled by Geo. F. Adams, M.D., St. Louis, 
Mo. 12mo, pp. 242. Price 30 cents, Little & 
Baker, St. Louis. 

The Turkish bath has become an institution iv 
this country. Twenty-five years ago its fame 
only trickled through the lines of newspaper 
correspondents who were traveling in Europe, 
and were occasionally persuaded to try its vir- 
tues as a depurant and tonic. No/Pevery city 
worthy of the name has its “ ham "in one 
form or another of appointment. Thé Phrenolog- 
ical house in New York did not a little toward 
the introduction of the Oriental system of a)lu- 
tion, and met with severe criticism from the rank 
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and file of the faculty, for advocating a form of 
hydropathic treatment which could not be other- 
wise than “ most exhaustive.’” Now the best of 
that faculty approve it as one of the best anti- 
spasmodies, and helpful in inflammatory diseases 
of the skin, congestions, ete. Dr. Adams’ Man- 
ual tells what the Turkish bath is and its thera- 
peutical qualities, and supplies a deal of excel- 
lent counsel on its employment. 


BRITISH THOUGHT AND THINKERS: In- 
troductory Studies, —_ eB Monts AM and 
Philosophical. By G 
Lecturer on Philocopay in in the Johns se'fiopkina 
University, etc. 12mo, pp. 388. Published by 
8. C. Griggs & Company, Chicago. 

American life is assuming a character of its 
own, especially in the older settled States, and 
that character is expressive of the growth of ab- 
stract, philosophical thought among the people. 
Twenty-five or thirty years ago, the struggle of 
community and nation making was still going 
on, and political and social measures occupied 
the best attention of the great majority of the 
best minds. Now, however, a large proportion 
in educated circles are interested in the questions 
touching the nature of mind, matter, and life, 
and such a book as Prof. Morris has prepared is 
a welcome contribution to their reading and 
study. 

The work covers a broad reach of English ab- 
stract thought, but it will be found to supply 
valuable-aid to correctness of view respecting the 
essential nature of that thought. From the 
schoolmen of early English history to Herbert 
Spencer there has flowed currents of speculation, 
more or less founded on premises of vital solid- 
ity, and it has been Prof. Morris’ aim to present 
in a well-digested shape their import and bear- 
ing. ‘On the .whole,”’ he says, “‘ both in relig- 
ion and in science, I think we may say with ob- 
vious truth that the characteristic disposition of 
the English mind is to lay hold upon alleged re- 
vealed or natural laws of fact in their immediate, 
practical relation to the life and interests of men, 
and as narrowly observable in detail with the mi- 
croscopic vision of sense.”” He is a close scru- 
tinizer of the tendencies of the late development 
of liberal philosophy, and we think is rightly crit- 
ical of its nature when he says in connection 
with the summarized conclusion just quoted, 
“* With this goes a tendency to neglect that more 
comprehensive and penctrative mental labor 
which traces the rational connection of all law 
with its birthplace in the mind and will of an ab- 
solute spirit.”” This statement furnishes our read- 
er with a clue to the earnest spirit with which 
our author considers the great topics of life and 
mind, Special discussions occupy the bulk of 
the volume concerning the life and philosophical 
records of Shakespeare, Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume, Hamilton, John Stuart Mill, 





and Herbert Spencer, and the candid spirit of 
these discussions must impress every reader that 
the learned writer has sought to give each one 
of these great minds a fair representation, and to 
assign their proper places in the grand structure 
of English philosophy. 


CONSECRATED. By Ernst Gilmore, au- 
thor of “‘White Hands and White Hearts.” 
16mo, PP, 483. Price $1.50. Published by the 
National Temperance Society, New York. 
The author makes an effort to picture the life 

of a Christian as it should be, and with tolerable 
success. He weaves in considerable iuformation 
of one kind and another—now a description of 
some far-off land, now a glimpse of some treas- 
ury of art, now a half scientific allusion to mat- 
ters botanical or zoological or archzxological. 
Uncle Hugh appears to be a cyclopedia of art, 
science, history, theology, etc., etc., but con- 
tributes vastly to the interest of the story. The 
character of Madge is wrought out with a happy 
earnestness, and should prove instructive and 
helpful to the young reader of the book. The 
author has written with much feeling, and if an 
occasional chapter trend upon the sensational, 
we think its influence can scarcely be other than 
healthful. There are depths of passion in the 
religious experience of strong natures which 
may exceed mere romantic ecstasy, while they 
bear noble and permanent fruit in the chastened 
and bettered life. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


COMPARISON TO THE REVISED VERSION of the 
English New Testament, explaining the reasons 
for the changes made in the Aathorized Version. 
By Alexander Roberts, D.D, a member of the 
English New Testament Company. With Sup- 
pl t, by a ber of the American Com- 
mittee. "Authorized Edition. Price, 25 cts. I. 
K. Funk & Co., New York. This highly inter- 
esting and scholarly work should be read by 
every one who purposes to study the new version 
of the Revised Version. 


REPORT OF THE SELECT ComMITTEE of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, on the Regulation and 
Improvement of the Civil Service—A strong ap- 
peal to the Congressional members, in behalf of 
a system of office supply which shall be found- 
ed on merit, and not the sport of political manip- 
ulation and partisan intrigue. 


Tue New House AND ITs BATTLEMENT: The 
Annual Sermon of the British National Temper- 
ance League, in the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
By Rev. Joseph Cook. 12mo, pp. 28. Price 10 
cents. New York: National Temp. Soc. and 
Pub. House. Mr. Cook raised his trumpet voice 
again in behalf of temperance, liberty, and purity. 
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He says iu the start with an emphasis as strong 
as it is true: “A drunken people can not be a 
free people.”” The point is too well illustrated 
in the political theatre of our boasted free nation 
where ignorance and ruin appear to hold the 
balance of power. 


Gop Buiess tHe Lirtte Woman. Beautiful 
Song and Chorus. Words by Howard N. Ful- 
ler. Music by Charlie Baker. Price 35 cts. F. 
W. Helmwick, Cincinnati, O. This song com- 
memorates the well-known remark of President 
Garfield soon after he was shot. 


We have received from J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 
publishers in New York City, the following ad- 
ditions to their ‘‘ People’s Library ”’ : 


BEAUTIFUL BUT PooR; or, Only a Factory 
Girl. By Julia Edwards. No. 48, price, 10 cts. 


LIKE No OTHER Love. By the author of “‘ Dora 
Thorne,” etc., etc. No. 49, price, 10 cents. 


Josn Briimes’ Spice Box. Edited by Josh 
Billings himself. Crammed with droll sayings, 
laughable jokes, sharp repartee, wit itself. Price, 
10 cents. 


Tae Grass Wipow; A Tale of the Indian 
Ocean. By Lieut.-Col. West. Price, 10 cents. 


Nuvery-xinz Cuorce Reapines anp REciTA- 
Trons. Compiled by J. 8. Ogilvie. Designed 
for use in debating societies, young people’s as- 
sociations, parlor entertainments, schools, etc. 
Price, 10 cents. 


Tue Ocroroon. By Mrs. M. E. Braddon, au- 
thor of “‘ Aurora Floyd,’’ etc. Price, 10 cents. 


Tae Ruee Documents. By Clara Augusta. 
First Series. The autobiography of Aunt Jerusha 
Rugg, a lone widow, who has outlived ber grief 
for the late lamented Rugg. Price, 10 cents. 


FATED TO MarrRY. By the late Mrs. May Agnes 
Fleming. Price, 10 cents. 


Dora THorne. By the author of “ A Wife in 
Name Only,” ete. No. 46, price, 20 cents. 


A Dark Innerirance. By Mary Cecil Hay, 
author of “Victor and Vanquished.” Price, 10 
cents. 


Cast upon THe Wortp. By Charles E. P. 
Rhine. Price, 10 cents. 


Tae TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
Tue N. Y. Press Assoctation, held at Uiica, 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 8th and 9th, 
1881. A full report of a most interesting affair 
of which the August Number of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL contained a resumé. Mr. A. O. Bun- 
nell, editor of the Dansville Advertiser, is respon- 
sible for this neat souvenir. 





OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF THE 
Ciry or N. Y., from its organization in 1828, and 
including 1881 ; being a complete list of its offi- 
cers, trustees, and boards of managers of the an- 
nual fairs, etc., and their terms of service. 


Tue THEOsoPHIsT holds on its wonted way, 
representing the mysteries of Oriental philosophy 
with as much earnestness as at the beginning. 
In the later numbers there are intimations that 
the principles it advocates are finding fresh fields, 
even in communities distinguished for the higher 
Christian civilization. There is said to be good 
in everything; and, doubtless, there are some 
among us in this western world who are ready to 
avail themselves of the good outcropping from 
Occultism and the other sources of obscure psy- 
chology. 


THE Last PorpuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, viz., 
that for Sept., contains notable contributions and 
selections of wit: That on the Development of 
Political Institutions, by Herbert Spencer; on 
Writing, Physiologically Considered, by Carl 
Vogt; the Blood and its Circulation, by Dar- 
win; and the seasonable discussion of the 
healthfulness of cemeteries. We have always 
maintained that the location usually given to 
cemeteries is totally out of keeping with hygi- 
enic principles. A new burial-field corporation 
selects a certain portion of out-of-town land that 
is cheap, yet well elevated ; and as the neighbor- 
ing territory becomes occupied, danger arises 
from soil drainage ; and it increases, especially 
for the people living on lower levels. Better far 
to select for burial-places low land. However, 
the author of the article in the Popular Science 
claims that no candid investigations have shown 
that much injury is done to the atmosphere by 
the decay of the buried dead. The gaseous prod- 
ucts of decomposition are-absorbed by the earth, 
and there is little or no escape into the open air. 
They are absorbed, too, by the veins of water, 
and tend to corrupt the springs and wells lying 
in their course. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—To all who are in- 
terested in the study of human nature, who find 
it interesting to read the characteristics and 
motives of the people with whom they come in 
contact ; in short, to those who believe in phre- 
nology, physiognomy, physiology, and hygiene, 
this magazine will prove valuable reading, and 
all night profit by its teachings, which are di- 
rected to a higher and purer life. Each month 
a portrait and character sketch of one or more 
notable persons is given.—_Buth Daily Times. 








